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SCHOLASTIC MOTIVATION AND THE CHOICE 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


In casting about for possible explana- 
tions of the failure of many high aptitude 
students to achieve scholastically in terms 
of their potentiality, one comes upon the 
suggestion that discrepancies are caused by 
lack of a definite vocational goal. It is often 
assumed that students who know, more or 
less definitely, what they want to get out of 
college in the way of vocational training 
work more in line with their capacity and, 
therefore, get higher grades than do stu- 
dents who are undecided or unoriented voca- 
tionally. 

Such would appear to be the line of rea- 
soning of Hopkins in assigning to vocational 
counselors the function of giving to a stu- 
dent an understanding of his ‘‘capacities 
and interests and the relationship which 
these things bear to his selection of a life 
work. With this understanding and the 
motivating influence that it has on a normal 
individual, there is some ground for the 
belief that there comes a scholastic awaken- 
ing which can be measured even in class- 
room works.’’ Hopkins? then quotes Kel- 
ly’s even more pointed remark: 


The general relationship between the possession 
of a vocational motive and the doing of diligent 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made for statisti- 
cal assistance from the Minnesota WPA Project 
No. 6094—4214, 

2L. P. Hopkins, Educational Record Supple- 
ment, No. 3, October, 1926, p. 42. 


OF A VOCATION’ 


By Director E.G. WILLIAMSON 
UNIVERSITY TESTING BUREAU, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





work by students is recognized by most college 
teachers. 


Crawford‘ submitted such a hypothesis to 
experimental investigation by rating, on a 
qualitative scale, the educational and voca- 
tional orientation of 1,397 college students. 
These ratings were determined by inspec- 
tion of certain questions in a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire filled out by these students. The 
following are a few of the bases of such 
ratings (Crawford does not provide com- 
plete details of the rating procedure) : 


On what courses did the student spend most and 
least time and effort? 

What courses were the most and what were the 
least satisfactory to the student? 

What influence upon the choice of course did the 
following have: cultural, vocational training, fam- 
ily advice, etc.? 


Crawford found higher average grades 
for students with higher ratings of orienta- 
tion, although critical ratios were not com- 
puted among mean grades of the groups. 
There were differences in mean mental test 
scores between the groups rated as to degree 
of orientation and the correlation between 
mental test and grades was highest for the 
group with the best degree of orientation 
and lowest for the group least well oriented. 

Crawford concludes that ‘‘definiteness of 


3 F, J. Kelly, ‘‘The American Arts College,’’ p. 
73, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 

4A. B. Crawford, ‘‘Incentives to Study,’’ Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1929. 
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occupational purpose tends to improve the 
quality of a student’s academic work... .”’ 
Possibly it is not only the definiteness but 
also the appropriateness of the choice which 
is important. 

Kefauver® investigated the effect of a life- 
career motive upon grades of junior high- 
school students. Students with definite vo- 
cational choices were matched on the basis 
of mental ability with students who were 
vocationally undecided. There were no 
significant differences between average 
grades or the correlation of mental test with 
grades for the two groups. 

Most educators and many personnel work- 
ers have assumed that the possession of a 
definite vocational choice is significantly 
predictive of scholastic achievement, that 
students with such a choice are more serious 
in attitudes and work habits and, therefore, 
will labor diligently to ‘achieve a definite 
goal. A corollary of this point of view is 
that students who are undecided or at least 
do not record a definite choice are more in 
need of guidance and counseling than are 
those with a definite choice. Both of these 
assumptions ignore the very prevalent prac- 
tice of students to choose vocations without 
regard to personal fitness and, therefore, 
raise the question whether the mere making 
of a vocational choice is a substitute for 


aptitude. 

It should be noted that Hopkins is the 
only one who recognizes a possible distinc- 
tion between vocational choices made by 
students and a choice resulting from the 


assistance of personnel workers. To assume 
that any choice made by any student pre- 
dicts higher grades is to enthrone once more 
self-diagnosis as equal in validity to the 
diagnosis made by a competent personnel 
worker. Are we to assume that a definite 
vocational choice will compensate for in- 
ferior scholastic aptitude? Are vocational 
choices made on the basis of irrational ambi- 


5G. N. Kefauver, School Review, 34: 426-430, 
1926. 
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tions and false self-diagnosis of ability 
equally potent as motivating forces as com. 
pared with choices made upon the basis of 
impartial diagnosis of educational and voca- 
tional possibilities ? 

Crawford has elsewhere defined spe. 
cifically what he means by the motivating 
effect of a choice,® namely, that what a stu- 
dent wants or thinks he wants to become 
vocationally is a most important factor in 
the effective utilization of aptitude to 
achieve success. But we contend that a 
student must want to use his aptitude in 
scholastic competition commensurate with 
his aptitude if the choice is to lead to sue- 
eess. This is far from saying that a choice 
is so potent as to overcome all handicaps 
and that all choices are rational and achiey- 
able. While granting the importance of 
working toward a definite goal, we must 
insist that, to be realized, the goal must be 
one achievable by the student. Every gui- 
dance worker knows that many students 
with definite vocational choices must be 
redirected, with an attempt made by coun- 
selors to preserve the student’s enthusiasm 
and motivation, to a choice in line with his 
aptitudes and interests. To assume that 
only students with no vocational choice need 
guidance attention is to neglect the many 
students with irrational choices and, 
further, to assume the validity of self-diag- 
nosis of educational and vocational apti- 
tudes. 

It should be noted that the problem dis- 
cussed in the present paper is confined to 
the motivating effect of choices made with- 
out the assistance of personnel workers. 
Elsewhere the author has reported an at- 
tempt to determine the motivating effect of 
choices made after students had been coun- 
seled.? 


6 A. B. Crawford and 8. H. Clement, ‘‘ The Choice 
of an Occupation,’’ Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1932. 

7E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, ‘‘Student 
Personnel Work: An Outline of Clinical Proce- 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 


Data were available to determine the 
efficacy of vocational choices recorded by 
college freshmen at the time they were 
being matriculated.* In this investigation 
the influence of scholastic aptitude upon the 
relationship between vocational choice and 
scholarship was controlled by matching 
eroups on the basis of mental test scores and 
scholastic ranks in high school. Eight hun- 
dred and sixty freshmen enrolled in the 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts 
in September, 1935, recorded at that time 
their vocational choice, if one had been 
made, and also indicated the degree of cer- 
tainty that this was the vocation they really 
wanted to prepare for. These latter data 
were recorded by checking one of the cate- 
vories, very certain, certain and uncertain. 
Obviously the sixty-five students with no 
vocational choice did not record this latter 
datum. 

Although this latter group of undecided 
students is very small, the total group of 
860 comprised over two thirds of the total 
freshman elass of this college. Since the 
procedures of matriculating and registering 
in college tend to foree many students 
really undecided to record a choice nonethe- 
less, it may be justifiable to consider the 
uncertain students with a choice as also 
undecided. This combining of the two 
groups would yield approximately 30 per 
cent. of the total group as undecided, a 
proportion more in line with the findings 
of other surveys of freshman classes. Such 
a regrouping of the students with a choice 
but recorded as uncertain would not, how- 





dures.’? MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1937, 

*Some investigators have undertaken to study 
this problem by having upperclassmen recall the 
vocational choices they made as freshmen. Such 
methodology introduces serious errors in recalling 
what was, in many eases, an indefinite preference, 
not a carefully considered choice, in the first 
instanee, 
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ever, yield different results from those pre- 
sented in Tables I and II. 


EQUATING THE GROUPS 


Before comparing these groups with re- 
gard to first quarter scholarship (Honor 
Point Ratio), they were compared and 
matched by groups as to high-school scholar- 
ship, scholastic aptitude (Thurstone Psy- 
chological Examination) and six measures 
of personality (the Minnesota Survey of 
Opinion). The high-school scholarship 
ranks were computed by two methods. The 
first method, designated in the tables by 
the letter V, was the usual one of transmut- 
ing average grades into percentile ranks. 
The second method, designated by the letter 
N, was devised by Dr. Ward Taylor and in- 
volved the normalization of ranks. The test 
of personality, devised by E. A. Rundquist 
and R. F. Sletto, yielded six scores more or 
less independent of each other and measur- 
ing attitudes related to morale, inferiority 
feelings, family relationships, law enforce- 
ment, economic conservatism, education and 
general adjustment.°® 


TABLE I 


CRITICAL RATIOS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF 
VARIOUS GROUPS OF STUDENTS 














Gr HS percentile HS percentile 
Sm ACE ACE 
(V) (N) (Vv) (N) 
Very certain vs. 
Certain .... 0.39 0.90 1.43 -1.79 -1.67 -0.42 
Very certain vs. 
Uncertain .. 0.08 0.75 0.15 -1.11 -1.27 -0.59 
Very certain vs. 
Undecided .. 0.96 1.19 1.20 -0.56 -0.77 -1.17 
Certain vs Un- 
certain ..... —0.28 -0.03 -1.16 0.53 0.22 -0.20 
Certain vs. Un- 
decided .... 0.80 0.75 0.55 0.63 0.34 -0.91 
Uncertain vs. 
Undecided .. 0.91 0.73 1.11 0.24 0.17 -0.75 
Total with 
Choice vs. 
Undecided .. 0.92 0.94 0.93 0.13 -—0.09 —1.05 





9 Quoted from ‘‘Scoring Instructions for the 
Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions.’’ 
Prepared by E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1936. A complete 
description of the standardization and validation 
of this test is included in ‘‘ Personality in the 
Depression: A Study in the Measurement of Atti- 
tudes,’’ by E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto. In- 
stitute of Child Welfare Monograph No. 12, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
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The detailed statistics of the matched 
groups are not given in this paper because 
of limitations of space. But Table I shows 
the critical ratios of the differences between 
the mean scores of the different groups. 
Similarly, there were no significant differ- 
ences between groups in regard to the cor- 
relation of test scores and honor point 
ratios. Since none of these critical ratios 
are 2.0 or larger in magnitude, we may con- 
clude that these groups are approximately 
equal with regard to scholastic aptitude and 
personality traits (Table II). 

TABLE II 
CRITICAL RATIOS BETWEEN AVERAGE HONOR POINT 
RATIO OF STUDENTS WITH CHOICES COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF STUDENTS WITH No 


RECORDED CHOICE 








Women 


Groups compared Critical ratio 


Men 
Critical ratio 





Very certain vs. Certain 0.95 

Very certain vs. Uncer- 
tain 

Very certain vs. Unde- 
cided 

Certain vs. Uncertain. . 

Certain vs. Undecided. . 

Uncertain vs. Undecided 

Total with 
Undecided 


0.36 
Choice vs. 





COMPARISON OF GRADES OF STUDENTS WITH 
CHOICES AND THOSE WITH NO 
RECORDED CHOICE 


Given students of comparable scholastic 
ability, do we find that those who record a 
definite vocational choice get average col- 
lege grades higher than the marks of stu- 
The answer 
to this question for the groups of men fresh- 
men is an emphatic no, as may be seen by 
inspection of Table II. All the critical 
ratios between the various mean honor point 
ratios for men are less than 1.0. 

But there appears to be some fairly sig- 
nificant differences among the groups of 
women, although none of the ratios reach 
3.0. The critical ratios between the unde- 
cided group and three other groups, very 
certain, certain and the total group with a 
definite choice, are over 2.0 in size and two 
of them exceed 2.5. But these differences 
favor the small group of women who have 


dents with no recorded choice ? 
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no recorded vocational choice. Moreover, 
every one of the critical ratios is negative 
in sign, indicating that students with less 
certain vocational choices and those with no 
choice tend to achieve, on the average, 
higher grades during their first quarter in 
college. 
CONCLUSION 


Men with definite vocational choices, on 
the average, get no higher grades than do 
men with no recorded choice, whereas 
women with a choice, on the average, get 
lower grades than do women with no choice. 
Neither the certainty of a choice nor the 
possession of a choice appear to be diag- 
nostic of seriousness of educational pur- 
pose and, therefore, predictive of higher 
scholarship. 

But one should not jump to the hasty 
conclusion that the making of a definite 
vocational choice at the beginning of college 
necessarily has a detrimental influence upon 
scholarship and that a state of indecision 
is, per se, a guarantee of higher grades. 
Any experienced clinician in the guidance 
field recognizes the irrational bases upon 
which many students make or fail to make 
vocational choices. But, after interviewing 
students who ‘‘know”’ definitely what they 
want to do or who are ‘‘certain’’ that they 
have requisite abilities for their choice, or 
still others who have chosen medicine or 
law because these are supposedly the only 
routes to certainty of employment and 
financial security—then a counselor sighs 
with relief upon meeting the altogether-too- 
rare student who desires to make his voca- 
tional choice only after first discovering 
whether he possesses qualifications for a 
type of educational and professional com- 
petition. . 

No, the mere making of a definite choice 
is not in itself evidence that one possesses 
sufficient aptitude to achieve at a high level, 
and a state of choice can not be substituted 
for ability. One should view with an atti- 
tude of scepticism a student’s claimed voca- 
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tional choice and subject it to careful clini- 
eal scrutiny much as a doctor subjects our 
complaints of physical pains to objective 
diagnosis rather than assuming that we are 
capable of knowing our state of health. 
Moreover, guidance workers should not 
devote all attention to students who are 
undecided vocationally, on the naive as- 
sumption that those who have chosen need 
no assistance or have necessarily made 
achievable and valid choices and, therefore, 


OvER-SUPPLY OF COLLEGES 


No one who is acquainted with conditions 
prevailing in institutions of higher learning 
for Negroes can deny that there are entirely 
too many colleges and that their geographic 
distribution is poor.t The Educational 
Directory of 1936, published by the Office 
of Edueation of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, lists a total of 109 Negro institu- 
tions of higher learning. Interdenomina- 
tional jealousies and personal ambitions of 
school principals to enlarge their secondary 
schools into colleges are primarily responsi- 
ble for this over-supply. As a result, the 
quality of education is seriously affected, 
and the always-meager funds of the various 
agencies supporting the institutions are 
scattered too widely, resulting in poorly 
paid and consequently poorly qualified 
teachers. The mania for adding new de- 

1“*Tn certain areas, there is intensive and unde- 
sirable competition among colleges for‘ students 
where the supply of opportunity for college educa- 
tion exceeds the demand. Such a practice is not 
only economically unsound but frequently leads to 
a lowering of admission standards to maintain en- 
rollment figures.’’ Dwight O. W. Holmes, ‘‘The 


Evolution of the Negro College.’? New York: 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934, pp. 
208-09, 
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will be motivated to achieve at a higher 
level than will those who are undecided. 
Guidance should be provided for all stu- 
dents, not just for those who think they need 
assistance. It may well be that definite 
vocational choices made with and after the 
assistance of clinical guidance workers will 
produce effective motivation, but choices 
made without such assistance are very fre- 
quently, although not always, irrational and 
unachievable. 


SOME OUTSTANDING DEFECTS IN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING FOR NEGROES 


By Dr. V. V. OAK 
NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, DURHAM, N. C. 


partments and offering new courses, often 
without any need for them, is evident from 
the catalogues of various Negro colleges and 
universities. In 1934, one institution had 
five different branches in its industrial de- 
partment and a total enrolment of only 
twelve students; eight poorly qualified 
teachers in that department cost the state 
$20,000 a year in salaries alone. Several 
similar cases could be easily cited. It ap- 
pears that both states and churches seem to 
feel that their duty towards the oppressed 
race is done as soon as contributions are sent 
to these institutions. The governing boards 
often have members possessing little knowl- 
edge and less interest in the current educa- 
tional ideals and progress. Their depth of 
ignorance about current educational phi- 
losophies and standards does not seem to be 
a hindrance to their holding positions of 
such importance. 


SELECTION OF ADMINISTRATORS 


It is a well-known fact that in many 
Negro institutions of higher learning and 
especially in those that are financed by 
southern states, selection of administrative 
positions is often dependent upon political 
‘pull,’ and tenure is dependent upon 
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‘‘nlaying the game.’’ In 1931, the presi- 
dent of one state institution was dismissed 
along with a majority of his faculty. The 
incoming president did not have even one 
year of college education, though he was a 
first-rate politician. During the last sixteen 
years, another institution has had six reor- 
ganizations of its faculty. The president 
of this institution made the following state- 
ment to the board of curators of that insti- 
tution on the day of his sudden dismissal in 
April, 1931: ‘‘This brings into consideration 
the hectic history of this interesting insti- 
tution—a history of presidential sniping 
and faculty unrest from its very beginning. 
Even its founder was not allowed to remain 
with his school but a few years—half a 
dozen to be exact. The average presiden- 
tial term is four-and-a-half years. Every 
one of the more than a dozen presidents was 
‘fired’—none died in office, none resigned 
normally.’’ It is obvious that such condi- 
tions affect seriously the quality of educa- 
tion offered by these institutions. It is in- 
deed very encouraging to note that within 
the last twelve months all the newly elected 
presidents of six institutions have been 
young men with excellent training and back- 
ground. 


AIMLESS CURRICULA 


There seems to be a very definite tendency 
to copy blindly the curricula offered by 
white institutions, curricula which have 
been often discarded by many of these white 
institutions as antiquated and_ useless. 
‘‘Looking over the recent catalogues of the 
leading Negro colleges,’’ observes Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson, ‘‘I find their courses drawn 
up without much thought about the Ne- 
gro.’’? The writer knows of many cases 
where Negro educational administrators 
have tried to make the curricula more rigid 
and the courses in them more difficult in 
order to gain recognition for high scholar- 


2Carter G. Woodson, The Crisis, 38: 266-67, 
August, 1931. 
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ship. While he was teaching a class jn 
‘*principles of economics’’ to a very large 
group of freshmen who were taking a two. 
year secretarial course, the writer asked the 
authorities for the privilege of readjusting 
this course to the particular needs of these 
students. This request was refused on the 
ground that the school maintained a stand- 
ard of high scholarship and that the stu- 
dents should be taught ‘‘eollege-grade”’ 
economics. ‘‘In some cases educational 
programs have been so pretentious,’’ ob- 
serves the Bureau of Education, ‘‘and their 
substance so thin that an attitude of disdain 
has been developed by whites and Negroes 
alike. It is evident that organizations 
which control these higher educational in- 
stitutions must give greater attention to the 
character of their college program, if the 
fullest recognition and support are to be 
obtained.’’* Even in the matter of voca- 
tional education, no serious attention seems 
to have been given to the preparation of the 
curricula so as to meet the needs of the race 
—needs to be determined by the economic 
status the race occupies at the present time 
and expects to occupy in the near future. 


LACK OF PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 


Training, experience and age are not the 
only things that go to make a sound faculty. 
The ability and desire of a teacher to carry 
on research and keep up-to-date in his field 
of specialization is another measurable fac- 
tor that enters strongly into the building of 


a good institution. It appears that while 
three institutions have made some sort of 
provision for their faculties to carry on re- 
search, Fisk University is the only institu- 
tion whose faculty has undertaken and co- 
operated in several studies of more than 
local importance. This institution has been 
of great service in the fields of racial, social, 
economic and business problems of the Ne- 

8U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 7 of 


1928. Washington, -D. C.: Government Printing 
Press, 1929, p. 36. 
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ero; it may be regarded as the Mecca of 
those ambitious to carry on social and eco- 
nomie research. Howard University comes 
next, and, if the present progress continues, 
may become the leading university for Ne- 
eroes in every field of educational and re- 
search activity. At present, it has the best 
department of education among colored 
colleges. It also publishes a first-class edu- 
cational magazine entitled The Journal of 
Negro Education. Though, with one or two 
exceptions, none of the teachers at Atlanta 
University has made an outstanding contri- 
bution to research, that institution has made 
provision for graduate students to carry on 
research study in the form of masters’ 
theses. Several such theses on many phases 
of social, eeonomie and business life of the 
Negro have been written during the last five 
years. From personal observation and from 
discussions with many teachers, the writer is 
led to believe that the average teacher work- 
ing in Negro institutions has failed to de- 
velop a professional attitude toward his 
work; and that those serious teachers who 
are inclined to be professional in attitude 
are tending to congregate at Fisk and How- 
ard, and possibly, at three or four other 
institutions that are slowly but steadily 
developing into first-rate institutions of 
higher learning for Negroes. In many eases, 
this laxity of professional attitude is fos- 
tered by low salaries, miserable living con- 
ditions of teachers and the utter failure of 
the administration in providing office space 
even for heads of departments. Quite fre- 
quently, the training of faculty members is 
below the minimum standard requirements 
of college teachers, and often fails to include 
an adequate concentration of study in the 
subjects being taught.‘ 


Promiscuous ADMISSION OF STUDENTS 
What constitutes the fitness of a faculty 


to do its job is a hard question to answer, 


‘Fred MeQuistion, The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 2: 394, July, 1933. 
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since the measurable factors alone can not 
give a complete answer. A skilled carpen- 
ter with bad tools and poor material with 
which to work can not possibly be expected 
to turn out a good job. Except in a few 
eases, Negro institutions are notorious for 
wholesale admission of students improperly 
qualified for college work.® This is also true 
of some white institutions, but fortunately 
their number is comparatively small. 
Furthermore, the white colleges have devel- 
oped a technique that helps them to weed 
out a large number at the end of the fresh- 
man year by enforcing the regulation which 
requires every student to maintain a certain 
scholastic standard. Negro colleges on the 
other hand seem to feel obligated to grant 
degrees to their students if they stay in their 
institutions for a certain number of years. 
The writer knows innumerable instances in 
which institutions for Negroes have ad- 
mitted students by the ‘‘back door,’’ al- 
lowed them to register as late as eight or 
nine weeks after the school had opened its 
regular work, and offered them courses that 
often the teacher himself did not know how 
to teach. In many eases, in spite of the 
standard names given to their college 
courses, the content matter of these courses 
was actually of the secondary level. In the 
mad rush for quantitative competition, 
quality is completely sacrificed. 


Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


The following experience of the writer in 
one of these colleges is given here to show 
one of the many problems facing teachers 
in Negro colleges. The writer was asked to 
fill in a temporary vacancy created by the 
resignation of a commercial teacher who was 
also the head of that commercial depart- 

5‘*A great many colleges do not consider seri- 
ously the records of entering students. In too 
many cases students are allowed to register and 
pursue regular courses without having satisfied 
these requirements. This is particularly true in 
regards to transcripts of high school records.’’ 
Ibid., p. 394. 
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ment. The writer asked his students in 
‘‘money and banking’’ to answer the fol- 
lowing two questions: (1) What are the 
different types of notes in circulation in the 
United States? (2) What are the charac- 
teristics of a Gold Standard? One of the 
so-called good students ranking in the upper 
half of the group wrote the following an- 
swer which is being reported here without 
any changes in grammar or idiom: 


(1) Bank’s notes are two types 
1. Federal reserve bank notes 


9 


2. National bank notes 
These notes are issues on a certain 
qualify bonds that are deposit and by 
the 5%. 
(2) When a country on the gold standard 
1. Gold must be single metal 


2. Free mint or coinage 

Free movement in and out of gold 

All money is redeemed on freely de- 
mand of the gold 


70ld is fully legal tender for all debts. 


This student was a senior majoring in 
business administration. The writer’s ef- 
forts to show the student that his answer 
was inadequate, ‘‘sloppy’’ and full of 
grammatical errors proved a complete fail- 
ure. On the other hand, the student main- 
tained that he received the poor (?) grade 
of ‘‘C”’ on his paper because of the writer’s 
personal dislike for him and that he had, 
therefore, arranged in the dean’s office to 
change his major from business administra- 
tion to education. This instance is not a 
solitary one of its kind by any means, and 
could be easily duplicated in half of our 
Negro colleges. It must be mentioned here 
that such lamentable showing of the average 
Negro college student is often due to the 
poor educational background that he has 
received in the segregated elementary and 
secondary school which he has been foreed 
to attend.® 


6 Charles H. Thompson, The Journal of Negro 
Education, 2: 261, July, 1933. 


DoaMATIC GRADING SYSTEM 


In some instances, a teacher dares not fail 
too many students lest it create the impres. 
sion that he is a poor teacher and thereby 
endanger his job. Among the various per- 
plexing problems in education, proper grad- 
ing of students is one. Many educational 
statisticians maintain that if grades of stu- 
dents in a large class are placed on a fre- 
quency graph, they should make a bell- 
shaped curve. One can hardly deny the 
truth of this statement. Out of this statis. 
tical truth, however, has developed a new 
educational dogma which maintains that 
whenever there are several grades in use, 
the grade distribution of a good teacher will 
follow the normal distribution or bell- 
shaped curve, and that the ‘‘C”’ or ‘‘fair”’ 
grades will concentrate near the highest 
point in the curve. The most significant 
shortcoming of this dogma lies in the faet 
that the capacity of the student body to 
make an average grade of ‘‘C’’ and thereby 
conform to the so-called normal distribution 
curve, with the ‘‘C’’ grade concentrated 
near the highest point in the curve, will 
largely depend upon the rigid enforcement 
of the entrance requirements of the insti- 
tution and the stringency with which scho- 
lastic standards are maintained. The aver- 
age teacher in Negro institutions, either 
because of his ignorance of this drawback or 
because of his anxiety to conform to this so- 
ealled normal curve in order to remain in 
the good graces of the administration, is 
often forced to grade the students on their 
relative ranking in the same classroom. 
Hence, if a student is able to maintain an 
average of seventy points out of a possible 
hundred, he is regarded as an ‘‘A”’ class 
student if no other student in his class ex- 
cels this average. His name then goes on the 
honor roll, and he leaves the institution with 
an inflated head that does him no good when 
he faces the hard-boiled work-a-day world. 
More than likely, on the basis of this s0- 
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called honor roll, if not through political 
pull, he will end his career as a teacher in 
one of our publie schools. 


FacuLty PROBLEMS 


In a study of the eighteen Negro colleges 
offering business education curricula for 
their students made by the writer in 1936-— 
37, it was discovered that one institution, 
with a strong financial support from its 
state and with a large enrolment in the 
business department, had four teachers in 
that department, but only one of these had 
a master’s degree. Of the remaining three, 
none had degrees from well-known institu- 
tions; two of them had inbred degrees, and 
the third one had specialized in law and had 
been promoted to the position of director 
of the department. Another financially 
strong institution has had so many changes 
in the faculty personnel of the commercial 
department that nothing constructive has 
been done by that department. The present 
head of the department is a lawyer whose 
outside business takes most of his time. In 
another ease, the head of the department 
was a successful business man. One won- 
ders if the school ean justify itself in plac- 
ing him at the head of a growing depart- 
ment to which he ean not possibly give even 
half of his time. In another institution the 
head of the department frankly stated that 
the average intelligence of the students in 
lis department is so low that he had learned 
to look upon teaching with resignation, and 
did not let the poor work of students worry 
him. In this teacher’s class, at the end of 
each term, the student who made the lowest 
ranking mark in the elass received a ‘‘D’’ 
grade, and the others received theirs in ac- 
cordance with their respective ranking in 
the class. It did not matter how much or 
how little the students knew. This teacher’s 
philosophy was practical, and as a result he 
was very popular with the students as well 
as with the administration. The writer 
. knows of another ease where the business 
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department recorded no failing grade for a 
number of years, even though the enrolment 
was fairly large and ‘‘C’’ was the lowest 
passing grade required by the school regu- 
lations. 

The writer knows of at least half a dozen 
eases of well-trained colored professors who 
have moved from one institution to another 
in a vain hope of finding a place where their 
scholarly qualities and efforts would be ap- 
preciated. In conversation with these 
teachers he learned that in a large majority 
of cases the administration in their respec- 
tive institutions wanted these teachers to 
follow its pet ideas rather than their own 
experience and training in building up a 
department. In one case, the teacher ironi- 
cally remarked that even though he has been 
recognized as an outstanding professor in 
the field of personnel guidance and was pre- 
sumably employed there because of his 
standing in that field, the powers that be 
had not consulted him even once on the 
varied student problems facing the institu- 
tion. ‘‘Possibly, they hired me,’’ he re- 
marked with a smile, ‘‘for nothing more 
than the privilege of using my name and the 
doctor’s degree which brings prestige to the 
school in the eyes of accrediting agencies.”’ 


RANKING OF TEACHERS 


The title of ‘‘professor’’ is very gener- 
ously applied to college teachers in the 
average Negro college. It is often true that 
there are but one or two teachers in a de- 
partment. Asa result, they are regarded as 
professors, ex-officio, without any regard to 
their academic standing and experience. 
The administrators do not seem to begrudge 
this title, feeling, possibly, that it is but a 
just compensation for the meager salaries 
they offer. Out of a total of 109 Negro col- 
leges, hardly more than twelve attempt to 
rank their teachers in the approved manner 
of a recognized accrediting agency. One of 
the colleges which reclassified its faculty of 
fifty-six members last year in order to con- 
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form to the rules of an accrediting agency 
still has twice as many professors as there 
are associate and assistant professors put 
together. 


FuTURE OUTLOOK 


The increasing migration of the better 
class of students to northern white institu- 
tions, the growing criticism of the alumni of 
some Negro colleges, the critical comments 
and suggestions made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education in its Survey of Negro Col- 
leges and Universities (Bulletin No. 7 of 
1928), the gradual realization by many edu- 
cators of the fact that greater support and 
fuller recognition can be obtained only if 
greater attention is given to the college pro- 
gram, the strong competition that is being 
offered by a few institutions which are ac- 
credited by either the North Central Asso- 
ciation or the Southern Association of Col- 
leges; these and many other similar factors 
have recently stimulated a few leading in- 
stitutions to make radical changes in their 
college programs in order to improve the 
scholastie standing of their teachers, to re- 
vise their curricula and to offer better edu- 


cational facilities in general. Unfortu- 
nately, however, in recent years the 


Southern Association of Colleges has not 
been sufficiently rigorous in insisting upon 
an adequate salary for Negro teachers; it 
has been rather inclined to look upon a 
lower salary scale for them as a natural con- 
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dition. This fact might explain why some 
Negro institutions have been successful jy 
receiving an ‘‘A’’ rating from this associa. 
tion in spite of the fact that the average 
salary of their teaching staff is very low and 
that these colleges have expanded beyond 
their legitimate needs and financial sup. 
port. 

The existence of these and other similar 
glaring defects in institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes may be partly attrib- 
uted to the fact that, owing to the segre. 
gated system of education and the limited 
contacts which it affords with white edu- 
eators, new and improved ideas and ideals 
in education filter down slowly to this segre- 
gated group. Although hundreds of Ne- 
groes are coming out of many outstanding 
northern white institutions, the social segre- 
gation that exists in these institutions makes 
it unlikely that most of these students will 
secure practical training in developing ¢a- 
pacities for leadership through extracur- 
ricular activities. Hence they miss that part 
of college life which makes our system of 
education ‘‘American,’’ and fall short in 
the services they are capable of rendering 
to their own group. Unless serious efforts 
are made by administrators of Negro insti- 
tutions to emphasize quality of enrolment 
and instruction rather than quantitative 
production, Negro education will continue 
to suffer from the serious handicaps referred 
to above. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

THE eighteenth annual report of the English- 
Speaking Union of the British Empire shows, 
according to the Times Educational Supplement, 
a membership of 10,930, of whom 8,563 are in 
the British Isles and 2,367 in the Dominions and 
The membership of the 


elsewhere oversea. 


American English-Speaking Union at the same 
time was 14,181. 


A number of exchanges of 





American and English teachers were effected, 
and many visits on both sides arranged. 

A research and discussion group was ap- 
pointed last year for the purpose of better edu- 
cation of public opinion so far as British- 
American questions are concerned; its dinner- 
discussions, so far held, have had as subjects 
the film as an agency of British-American 
understanding, the contribution of schools and 
universities to better understanding, and similar 
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matters. A junior diseussion group, which has 
heen attended by about forty young members 
and their friends, has had as speakers Gordon 
Robbins, late day-editor of The Times; J. A. 
Boyd-Carpenter, ex-president of the Oxford 
Union; Paul Rotha, of the Strand Film Com- 
pany, and others. 

The report of the union’s education committee 
shows that in addition to entertaining scholars 
from America and sending an increased number 
of English teachers to America, the union ar- 
ranged for a number of American schoolmasters 
and mistresses, who happened to be in England, 
to see English schools. Nearly double the num- 
ber of Walter Hines Page traveling scholarships 
were awarded. The senior Page scholarship was 
held by Miss Maeintyre, lecturer in education at 
the Training College, Truro. Miss King-Warry, 
of Kensington High School, went with a scholar- 
ship from the Assistant Mistresses’ Association, 
and J. H. Goldsmith, of a central school at 
Woking, with a grant from the National Union 
of Teachers. The principal of the South-East 
London Technical Institute, G. A. Robinson, 
visited America with a scholarship from the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. J. N. 
Bryson, lecturer and tutor of Balliol College, 
was enabled to visit American libraries and art 
collections, and several English schoolmistresses 
were sent to American summer schools. The 
American Camping Association invited Miss A. 
M. Jaques, of the King Edward’s High School 
for Girls, Birmingham, to visit American camps 
of all types, and the British Girl Guides’ Asso- 
ciation enabled a member of the corresponding 
American body to see eamping arrangements in 
England. The finding of British correspondents 
for American students, schoolboys, and school 
girls, has again been a feature of the union’s 
work. Thirteen boys from the public schools 
went to the United States under the scholarship 
scheme founded by the Rev. F. H. Sill, head 
master of Kent School, Connecticut, and a num- 
ber of American boys were received in England 
in the same way. 

Members of the Garden Club of America and 
other American horticultural societies were wel- 
comed, to the number of about 150, and 52 more 
gardens were added to the union’s visiting list, 
which now ineludes 281 gardens not usually open 
to the public. An exchange of student gar- 
deners was made between Kew and New York. 
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APPROPRIATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 

THE National Youth Administration has au- 
thorized appropriations of $8,156,250, which is 
a reduction of $2,919,750 from last year’s budget. 
Special grants were made amounting to $310,- 
650 for additional young people in the ten Mid- 
Western States affected by the drought for the 
part-time employment of needy high-school stu- 
dents during the coming academic year. 

The funds released are for aid to students in 
secondary schools only. The student-aid pro- 
gram includes college and university students 
also, for whom appropriations will be made 
later. Allocations for all phases of the student 
aid program are not expected to exceed $20,- 
000,000 the coming year as against $28,139,000 
spent in 1936-37. 

The base date for determining student quotas 
has been changed this year for the first time 
since the program began in 1935, having been 
advanced to October, 1936, and the percentage 
having been reduced to ten. Under the new 
plan, the yearly quota allotment of New York 
City is fixed at $375,000, as against $300,000 for 
1936-37, and the employment quota at $6 a 
month, is 7,075. The state allotment, exclusive 
of New York City, is $372,500, as against $470,- 
000 last year and the up-state employment quota 
is 6,527. 

New Jersey, which received last year $325,000, 
has an allotment of $243,750 for 4,513 students 
this year. Connecticut’s allotment is $71,250, as 
against $95,000 last year and her employment 
quota is 1,319. 

On the basis of average payments of $6 a 
month to each student, the limit permissible 
under the program, aid this year will be ex- 
tended to about 151,000 secondary school stu- 
dents. In most schools the average monthly 
payment is reduced. Thus, in the peak month 
of April, 1937, there were 290,364 young people 
receiving an average of $4.89. If the same 
monthly average wage prevails this year, 184,900 
young people can be helped with the funds 
available. 

EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN 

MINNESOTA 

THE legislative committee of the Minnesota 
Education Association cooperating with the 
State Department of Education and organiza- 
tions of state-wide scope presented a five-point 
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program at the regular session of the Legisla- 
ture and at the extra session which followed. 

According to the Journal of the association 
the provisions of the program and the results 
achieved are as follows: 


1. Continued support for education through state 
appropriations. (After a searching, fact finding 
analysis of the highly controversial proposed 
amendment No. 2, the official count gave the vote: 
Yes, 355,588; No. 543,847). 

2. Retaining the income tax for schoois insuring 
a growing source of revenue for education and a 
lightening of the local tax load. (Income Tax 
Bill passed with allocation changed from old In- 
come Tax Law. New law provides $10 per child 
of 6 to 16 years residing in district, and an addi- 
tional $10 for each 16-year-old child attending 
school in the district. Remainder of revenue is 
appropriated to pay special state school aids, up 
to total amount appropriated by Legislature. This 
law, therefore, provides added revenue to schools.) 

3. The payment of state aids to schools in full. 
This applies to all aids and especially to supple- 
mental aid which is designed to assist the poorer 
districts in maintaining an adequate educational 
program and insuring reasonable educational ser- 
(Edueation ap- 
biennium—an in- 


vice to all children of the state. 
propriation, $24,803,300 for 
crease of $2,419,214 over the 1935 appropriation. 
Appropriation includes $150,000 for transportation 
of non-resident pupils with the State Department 
of Education charged with the responsibility to 
establish transportation standards.) 

4. The enactment of bill for continuing contracts 
for teachers as a means of stabilizing the teaching 
profession and giving to the teacher such a reason- 
able security in service as the importance of his 
position justifies and the welfare of education de- 
mands. (This bill was enacted into a law when 
it was signed by the Governor April 5, 1937.) 

5. A comprehensive study of our present system 
of school laws looking toward complete recodifica- 
tion with such remedial legislation as present needs 
require. (Efforts on this bill were unsuccessful.) 
THE INCREASE OF NEGRO CHILDREN 

IN THE EAST ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 


Aw influx of Negroes from southern agricul- 
tural areas, supposedly attracted to East St. 
Louis, Mo., by “easy” relief, has created a prob- 
lem for the Board of Edueation. At least five 
new teachers and six new classrooms will be 
required during the coming school year. 

Inereased mechanization of farming in the 
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South, resulting in unemployment, has stimy. 
lated the trend. The use of tractors instead of 
mules and of other farm machinery has lessened 
the demand for human labor and has made jp- 
roads on the share-crop system through which a 
family with “40 acres and a mule” could earn 
subsistence. 

Dr. R. L. Campbell, president of the Board of 
Edueation, informed a reporter of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch that the number of Negro stu- 
dents in grade and high schools had increased 
steadily each year since 1930. Last year’s enrol- 
ment of 3,737 Negro children represented an in- 
crease of 35 per cent. over 1930. The enrolment 
of white children, 11,658, was an increase of less 
than half of one per cent. 

Although relief allowances have been reduced 
since the Federal Government ceased making ap- 
propriations for direct relief and it is difficult 
to get on relief rolls, the movement of Southern 
Negroes to East St. Louis continues. It is said 
that many families who listed their closest rela- 
tives as resident of the South a year ago, in 
new relief applications recently filed the same 
relatives as residents of East St. Louis. 

To accommodate the increased number of 
Negro students, the Board of Education is build- 
ing four new classrooms at the Lineoln Junior 
and Senior High Schools and two new rooms 
at the Attucks grade school. Since 1929 three 
new grade schools have been built for Negroes. 

A move to convert the Irving grade school 
from a school for white students to one for 
Negroes was recently defeated in a referendum. 
Negro residents petitioned for the referendum 
because of the increased Negro population in 
the vicinity of the school. 


BUDGET FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTATIVES of the public libraries of the 
five boroughs of New York City, at a recent 
hearing in the Municipal Building, given by 
Kenneth Dayton, assistant budget director, re- 
quested substantial increases in their budgets to 
replace depleted stocks and worn-out books that 
have resulted from the diminished appropri- 
ations of the past few years. Approximately 
$1,000,000 is needed for new books alone. 

The New York Herald Tribune states that 
Frank L. Polk, president of the board of trus- 
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tees of the New York Publie Library, which in- 
cludes Manhattan, the Bronx and Richmond, 
asked an inerease of $755,455 over this year, 
seeking an appropriation for 1938 of $2,182,781. 
In addition to general increases for the staffs, 
which he termed the “lowest paid group in the 
city service,” he sought $500,000 for new books, 
bindings and periodicals. Mr. Polk pointed out 
that the cireulation of library books had dropped 
from 12,000,000 yearly in 1932 to a level in 1936 
of about 10,000,000, because readers were unable 
to get the books they wanted. In the last five 
years the library has not been able to replace 
its stock or to repair the damage done to its 
volumes. 

“In making this request,” he said, “the library 
is simply passing on to the city the demands of 
millions of readers who want books, who need 
books and who for the last few years have turned 
to the library in vain. The two million drop in 
circulation between 1932 and 1936 is not an in- 
dieation of lessened interest in reading or of need 
and demand for books, but rather an amazing 
exhibition of how well this hunger for books has 
heen sustained, considering how little the li- 
braries had to offer in new or even clean-to- 
handle books.” 

Edwin L. Garvin, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Brooklyn Library, sought $1,924,- 
445 for his 1938 appropriation, slightly more 
than double this year’s budget. Some $540,000 
of the requested inerease was required to rent, 
staff and equip “twelve sorely-needed branch li- 
braries in Brooklyn.” 

Asserting that he needed $375,000 for new 
books and additional personnel to staff the main 
library, Mr. Garvin stated that there was only a 
third of a book for each inhabitant of the bor- 
ough, compared with the American Library As- 
sociation’s standard of a book and a half per 
person. William Meyer, a trustee of the Queens 
Library, sought a 1938 appropriation of $938,- 
643, an inerease of $278,829 over this year. Of 
this amount $200,000 is needed for new books. 

Samuel Levy, borough president of Manhat- 
tan, offered a budget estimate decreased from 
1937 by $2,202,724. The sum asked for in 1938 
was $4,216,832. The reason for the decrease 
was the transfer, under the new city charter, of 
many of the activities of his office to other 
departments. 
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LECTURES FOR CHILDREN AT THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


A proGRAM of free lectures and courses for 
children and teachers has been announced by the 
department of education of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Courses for teachers 
will be conducted in cooperation with City 
College, New York University and Hunter 
College. 

Teachers’ courses range from methods of 
teaching geography in the activity program to 
astronomy, while classes for parents and chil- 
dren cover a wide field ranging from health 
education to gem appreciation. A special series 
of lectures for members of the museum will 
begin on October 21. A similar series for chil- 
dren of members will start on October 23. 

The courses for teachers carry college and 
alertness credit. They will include: 


Methods of Teaching Geography in an Activity 
Program. First session, September 28. 

The Museum in Elementary Social Studies. 
First session, February 8, 1938. 

Nature Study for City Teachers. First session, 
September 29. 

Craft Techniques for Teachers of New York City 
Public Schools. First session, September 30. 

Astronomy for Teachers. First session, Septem- 
ber 21. 

Astronomy. (Hunter College course given at 
museum. Fee required.) First session, Septem- 
ber 23. 


The program for students will include a series 
of auditorium lectures, which will be correlated 
with the curriculum. Among them will be: 


October 1—Canada—Our Northern Neighbor. 
October 8—The Canadian Fur Trapper. 
October 15—Our Country, Coast to Coast. 
October 22—Indians at Work and Play. 
October 29—Theodore Roosevelt, Naturalist. 
November 5—France. 

November 12—The Story of Transportation. 
November 19—In the Days of Peter Stuyvesant. 
December 3—Necessities of Life. 

December 10—Story of Writing. 

December 17—The Silent Enemy. 


There will also be, for school children, free 
demonstrations at the Hayden Planetarium; ex- 
hibition hall talks correlated with geography, 
telling how people live in other lands; nature 
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study and general science lectures; talks on 
health edueation, history, biology and for high- 
school students, advanced biology. Special 
classes will be arranged for children with de- 
fective eyesight in need of sight conservation 
treatment. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 

ELEMENTARY school children entering class- 
rooms in the publie schools of North Carolina 
this autumn will be supplied with free text- 
books through the passage of the act by the 
General Assembly this year. During the past 
several years the state has provided for a state- 
wide minimum school term of eight months, and 
has set up a text-book rental system for its high 
schools. 

In 1939, North Carolina will celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the inauguration of public education 
in the state. To a degree greater than ever 
before in the history of the state, publie educa- 
tion for all the children of North Carolina has 
become a fact. Under provisions of the rental 
system for high-school children, books are avail- 
able to every pupil at one third the regular price 
while free books are supplied to indigent 
children. 

Although North Carolina still ranks low on 
the list of states in publie education, as an 
index to a more progressive attitude and an in- 
creased interest on the part of the citizens in 
the cause of education, the state has made most 
satisfactory gains in education during the past 
quarter of a century. 

The annual appropriation from state funds 
for schools has increased from $100,000 in 1899, 
to $24,396,367 for the current year. The total 
value of school buildings has risen from some 
$5,000,000 to over $100,000,000, while the num- 
ber of teachers and principals employed in- 
creased from 11,000 to over 23,000, with a 
marked improvement in their general education 
and pedagogical training. 

A striking development of the educational sys- 
tem is the vast state-wide transportation system 
for rural school children, under which more than 
275,000 children are transported daily to and 
from the schools. This represents nearly one 
seventh of all pupil transportation service ren- 
dered throughout the entire United States. 

In the first fifteen years of the present cen- 
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tury, North Carolina enacted a compulsory at- 
tendance law, a child labor law, provided for 
public schools, established a Teacher Training 
College, farm-life schools, increased the schoo] 
term, provided for the state equalization fund, 
strengthened the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College and greatly increased its support 
of the State University. Curricula of elemep- 
tary, secondary and higher schools have been 
greatly enlarged and extended into new fields in 
response to the growing demands of the day. 
Vocational education has become an _ integral 
part of the publie school system. Many cities 
or combined city and country units have, as pro- 
vided under the law, supplemented the school 
budget from local sourees to extend school terms 
and enlarge educational facilities. Libraries 
have been established and their facilities to the 
pupils extended. Extension courses conducted 
by colleges and universities are widely patron- 
ized throughout the state. The minimum school 
term for all public schools is eight months. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will be observed 
this year from Sunday, November 7, through 
Saturday, November 13. Its theme, “Education 
and Our National Life,” and the program are 
built around two special observances of nation- 
wide interest. 

The complete set of themes for the week are 
as follows: 
Sunday, November 7—Can We Educate for Peace? 
Monday, November 8—Buying Educational Service. 
Tuesday, November 9—The Horace Mann Centen- 


nial. 

Wednesday, November 10—Our American Youth 
Problem. 

Thursday, November 11—Schools and the Consti- 
tution. 


Friday, November 12—School Open House Day. 
Saturday, November 13—Lifelong Learning. 


The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation comments as follows on School Open 
House Day on November 12, the object of which 
is to set aside one special day in the year when 
parents and citizens are given a special invita- 
tion to visit the schools: 


In recent years no special date for visiting the 
schools has been suggested during American Edu- 
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cation Week. Each community has worked out 
the matter of school visitation as seemed best. 

A survey of the reports and materials of school 
system concerning their 1936 observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, however, reveals that the open 
house or school visiting day is one of the most out- 
standing features of the nation-wide observance of 
American Edueation Week. It therefore appears 
desirable to have one day set aside especially for 
that purpose. The date, however, is only sug- 
gestive and individual communities will select an- 
other day if it seems desirable to do so. 

Open house programs or visiting days are handled 
in a number of ways: (1) School is conducted as 


usual but parents are specially invited to visit on 
that day; (2) new school services or phases of the 
school program not well known to the public are 
stressed; (3) an abbreviated schedule of the school 
program is planned so that parents may follow 


through and get first-hand information as to just 
how the child spends his school day. Oftentimes 
such schedules are carried out in evening sessions 
at which the parent goes through a schedule of 
classes in the place of his child, hears the teacher 
discuss the work, and asks whatever questions he 
wishes. In one school, such an evening begins with 
a dinner served in the cafeteria, continues with a 
program of ten-minute classes, and concludes with 
a play in the auditorium based on school activities. 


OPENING OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

Tue New York City schools opened on Sep- 
tember 14 with an attendance of 1,000,000 chil- 
dren. By the time registration is completed 
1,145,000 children are expected in the day ses- 
sions and a registration of about 80,000 in 
classes mainly for adults, making a total enrol- 
ment of 1,225,000. 

According to this estimate as quoted in the 
daily press: 


While registration in the high schools will show 
an increase, another large drop in elementary 
school enrollment will result in an estimated net 
decrease of 6,403 for the whole school system. 
Last year’s net decrease, the first on record, was 
6,754, 


The teachers will number 37,535 or 307 more 


than last term, The inerease in teachers despite a 
decreased enrollment was explained as being due 
to an effort to reduce the size of classes in elemen- 


tary school; to the inereased registration in high 
and vocational schools and to more special classes, 
principally for handicapped children. 
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One of the first special activities of the new 
school year will be the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption 
of the American Constitution. Exercises were 
held at all schools between September 13 and 
Constitution Day, September 17. 

Four new buildings, erected at a cost of $5,- 
600,000, will be ready with accommodations for 
9,000 students, bringing the city’s total number 
of schools up to 762. There will be 609 ele- 
mentary, seventy-six junior high, forty-seven 
senior high and thirty vocational and industrial 
high schools. 

Five other new buildings are scheduled to be 
completed before the end of the term at a cost 
of $1,610,500, providing seats for 3,810. In 
addition thirteen other elementary and five high 
schools are under construction at a cost of $17,- 
000,000, providing 37,000 sittings. 

In a statement made by Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, superintendent of schools, he said: 


Indications are that we may have a better dis- 
tribution of secondary school students among the 
academic, technical and vocational high schools, for 
there seems to be less insistence by parents that all 
children attend academic high schools regardless of 
their aptitude. To meet the demand for vocational 
training we shall open one more vocational high 
school, the food trades school, later in the term. 

Many of our hopes depend, of course, upon the 
approval of requests now before the budget di- 
rector. In addition to the request that we be al- 
lowed sufficient funds to reduce our pupil-teacher 
ratio in the senior high schools from 31.5 to 30.5 
and in the junior high schools from 36 to 35, the 
Board of Education has asked for additional teach- 
ers for the evening elementary schools and for an 
increased number of sessions in the evening high 
schools. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 

More than 300,000 elementary school pupils 
of Chicago have been prevented from attending 
their classes owing to the prevalence of infantile 
paralysis. It has been arranged to enable them 
to continue their work by radio classes. These 
begin at 7:15 a. M. with setting-up exercises. 
Throughout the day until 7 P. M. six radio sta- 
tions will take turns in broadeasting instructions. 
Fourteen principals cooperated in formulating 
the course of study. 
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Each day newspapers will publish material to 
A staff 


guide students in their classes by radio. 
of school teachers will outline the “home work” 
in half-hour and fifteen-minute periods over the 
air five days each week. Science, mathematics, 
English, geography and history are included in 
the radio curriculum. 

The experiment was planned by Dr. William 
H. Johnson, superintendent of schools, when it 
became likely that the opening of the schools 
would be postponed from September 7 to Octo- 
ber 1. Miss Minnie E. Fallon, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, is in charge of the pro- 
gram and Miss Lillian M. Tobin will assist in 


carrying out the plans. The work in general 
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will be a recapitulation of studies undertaken jy 
the final period of last year’s term. Instruction 
will be primarily for seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. Those in grades one and two and high- 
school students will not be included. There wi] 
be examinations on the material covered when 
schools reopen. School Superintendent William 
H. Johnson advised high-school pupils, whose 
courses will not be broadeast because of lack of 
radio time, to review their last semester note 
books. 

Eighteen deaths from infantile paralysis have 
been reported from Chicago since it became seri- 
ous six weeks ago. A total of 228 eases has 
been reported. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE naming of a new high school in New 
York City in honor of the late William Me- 
Andrew, formerly associate superintendent of 
schools and later superintendent of the schools 
of Chicago, is under consideration by the Board 
of Superintendents. The proposal was sub- 
mitted by the National Self-Government Com- 
mittee. Among those supporting this step are 
Dr. John H. Finley, editor of The New York 
Times; Dr. Howard W. Nudd, director of the 
Public Edueation Association; Dr. Edward 
Zabriskie, principal of the Washington Irving 
High School, and Dr. Frank A. Rexford, for- 
merly chairman of civies in the New York City 
school system. Mr. McAndrew was editor of the 
Educational Review from 1924 until the time of 
his death. 


Dr. Harotp BENJAMIN, formerly assistant 
dean of the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, recently director of the 
center for continuation study, has taken up his 
work as director of the College of Education at 
the University of Colorado. 


CatHo.tic University, Washington, D. C., has 
announced that the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis G. 
Haas, rector of St. Francis Seminary at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will become dean of the school of 
social science of the university. Other appoint- 
ments to the social science staff are the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. G. Barry O’Toole, a faculty member of 
Duquesne University at Pittsburgh, and the Rev. 
Dr. James O’Brien, professor of moral theology 
at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati. 





At the School of Education, George Wash- 
ington University, Dr. J. Harold Fox, formerly 
of Columbia and Colgate Universities, has been 
appointed associate professor of education; Mrs. 
Adelaide Holcombe Furman will give a course 
on nursery school education, and Dr. Marion 
Monroe will give a course on remedial reading. 


Dr. Roscoe C. Martin, professor of govern- 
ment and director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research at the University of Texas, has re- 
signed to become head of the Institute of Public 
Administration at the University of Alabama, 
where he has been acting head during the 
winter. Dr. Martin has been on leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Texas since May, 
1936, when he accepted a position with the com- 
mittee on urbanization for the National Re- 
sources Committee. 


Rosert Couper Beaty has been appointed 
acting dean of students at the University of 
Florida for the coming academic year. 


THe Rev. Dr. Dents Epwarp, president of 
Saint Thomas College, has been reappointed for 
a third three-year term. This extension of term 
is the first time in the history of the Baltimore 
district that a college president has been giver 
more than two terms of three years each. 


Dr. Leonip StRAKHOVSKY, since 1928 profes- 
sor of European history in the School of For- 
eign Service at Georgetown University, has ac- 
cepted a similar position at the University of 
Maryland. 
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Dr. Krxestey Davis, a member of the de- 
partment of sociology at Clark University, has 
heen appointed head of the department of sociol- 
ozv at the Pennsylvania State College. 


Miss Frances CAHN, research assistant in 
the Bureau of Publie Administration in the Uni- 
versity of California since 1930, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of social work at the 
University of Utah. 

Dr. Froyp L. Rucu, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, has become associate professor of 
psychology at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. RutH E. Boynon, associate professor of 
preventive medicine and public health, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, 
has been appointed director of the student 
health service of the university. 


AccorpINnG to the London Times, Professor R. 
E. Priestley has resigned from his position as 
vice-chaneellor of the University of Melbourne 


on the ground that the university can not be 
administered on the present annual government 
grant of £47,000. He has accepted an impor- 
tant post at an English university. His resigna- 
tion will take effect from June 30, 1938. The 


government increased its grant by £2,000 this 
year, but Professor Priestley insists on an im- 
mediate increase of £15,000 with an additional 
10,000 in the near future, pointing out that 


£2,000 does not cover the present deficit. 


Dr. Harotp Victor RovutH, since 1919 univer- 
sity reader in English at the University of Lon- 
don, has been appointed first incumbent of the 
Byron chair of English literature and institu- 
tions at the University of Athens, a professor- 
ship established to provide facilities for the 
study of British life and thought in Greece. 


Mrs. W. L. Grant has taken up her work as 
warden of the Royal Vietoria College, MeGill 
succession to Mrs. Walter 
Vaughan, who has retired. 


University, in 


Nat T. Frame, educational adviser to the 
Fifth Corps Area, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
has been appointed director of Oglebay Insti- 
tute, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dr. Jeannerre H. Foster, for the last two 
years librarian at Hollins College, has taken up 
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her work as associate director of the Library 
School of Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Axoysius J. Lyncou, for the last three years 
supervisor of grades in Haverstraw, N. Y., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Haver- 
straw schools. He succeeds Superintendent 
Kaemmerlen, who recently resigned. 


Dr. George A. Works, professor of higher 
education and dean of students at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, formerly professor of rural 
education at Cornell University, now a member 
of President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, is making a survey of the educa- 
tional system of Puerto Rico, its development, 
needs and objectives. Mr. Roosevelt has sug- 
gested that the island become bilingual, and a 
request has been made for an appropriation of 
$36,000,000 from the federal government. 


Henri Pirtier celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day in Caracas, Venezuela, on August 13. The 
Secretary of Education of Costa Rica directed 
to him a letter of congratulation and of appre- 
ciation of his long years of scientifie and educa- 
tional labor in that country. He ordered also 
that an account of his work should be given on 
August 13 in all the secondary schools. A ses- 
sion of the Rotary Club of San José in honor 
of the occasion was attended by numerous gov- 
ernment officials and many representatives of 
scientific and educational circles. 


PRESENTATION of the first German national 
prizes, established in 1936 as a substitute for the 
Nobel prizes, as part of the protest of the 
German Government against the award of the 
Nobel peace prize to Carl von Ossietzky that 
year, was made on September 7 at a cultural ses- 
sion of the Nazi Party Congress. A prize of 
$40,000 was awarded to Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
official philosopher of national socialism; one 
prize was divided between Professor August 
Bier, for new methods in surgery, and Professor 
Ferdinand Sauerbruch, for his work in the sur- 
gery of the lungs; the third award was given 
to Dr. Wilhelm Filchner, who has led exploring 
expeditions into Mongolia and Tibet. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, formerly pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago, and later president of Yale University, 
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recently appointed educational director of the 
National Broadcasting Company, will leave for 
Europe early in October. He will make a study 
of educational broadcasting in England, Bel- 
gium, Holland and the Seandinavian countries. 


Dr. Stmon FLEXNER, director emeritus of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, will 
sail for England on September 25 to take up his 
work as George Eastman visiting professor at 
the University of Oxford for the academic year 
of 1937-38. 


Dr. VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Barnard 
College, returned from Europe on September 
10. While in Europe she attended a meeting of 
the International Federation of University 
Women, of which she is president. 

Dr. EpMuNpD D. Soper, president of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, returned on August 31 
from a trip to Europe during which he attended 
international church conferences at Oxford and 
{dinburgh. oy 


Dr. Homer P. Ratney, director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, will speak at a luncheon to be 
held on September 21 at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Baltimore. The Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, under whose auspices the 
luncheon will be held, has invited officials and 
adult leaders of the various social aid, educa- 
tional and recreational agencies in the city to 
attend. 


Dr. Henrich BRUENING, formerly chancellor 
of Germany, arrived in Quebee on September 9. 
He plans to lecture for four months at Harvard 
University. His subject will be “The Economie 
Crisis since 1930.” 

Dr. W. P. Wess, professor of history at the 
University of Texas, has been invited to deliver 
a series of lectures at the University of London 
next spring on the history and development of 
the West and Southwest. He has been on leave 
of absence from the University of Texas for the 
past year. 

WALLACE C. BoyDEN died on September 9 at 
the age of seventy-nine years. He had been 
principal of the Stoughton High School, Boston, 
one year, head of the department of mathematies 
at Williston Seminary from 1884 to 1890, as- 
sistant principal at the Boston Normal School 
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for ten years and later principal there until the 
school became the Teachers College of the City 
of Boston in 1924, when he was given the title 
of emeritus. Mr. Boyden was the son of Albert 
Gardner Boyden, who was head of the Bridge- 
water, Mass., Normal School from 1860 to 1906, 


Rosco— Haroupd PEcK, president and prin- 
cipal of the Brown Business Colleges in Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Galesburg, IIl., and for many 
years president of a chain of twenty-two busi- 
ness colleges throughout the middle west, died on 
September 2 at the age of sixty-two years. He 
was a past president of the National Federation 
of Commercial Teachers. 


THE death is announced of Harriet A. Wood, 
state supervisor of school libraries of Minnesota 
from 1919 to 1936. Miss Wood was graduated 
from Vassar College in 1893. After a year of 
graduate work at the University of Chicago, and 
three years of teaching, she spent a year at the 
New York State Library School, Albany, 1897- 
1898. Service in the public libraries of Buffalo 
and Cincinnati, in the University of Iowa li- 
brary, in the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, public library 
preceded her work as school librarian of the 
city and county system at Portland, Ore. When 
the Library Commission was merged with the 
Department of Education in 1919, Miss Wood 
took the position of supervisor of school li- 
braries in Minnesota, previously held by Martha 
Wilson under the Department of Education, 
1911-1917. 


AccorDING to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association members of a newly created 
advisory board of the division for handicapped 
children of the Illinois State Department of 
Public Welfare have been appointed by the 
governor. Dr. Paul H. Harmon is director of 
the division and members of the committee in- 
clude: Drs. Henry B. Thomas, Edward L. Com- 
pere, Philip Lewin, Julius H. Hess, Edwin W. 
Ryerson, Robert A. Black, Philip H. Kreuscher, 
all of Chicago; Frank J. Jirka, state health di- 
rector; Gerald M. Cline, Bloomington; Fred 5. 
Etherton, Carbondale; Rolland L. Green, Pe- 
oria; Harold M. Camp, Monmouth; Charles 
S. Skaggs, East St. Louis; and Miss Mable Dun- 
lap, Moline. 


Unper the auspices of the American Associa- 
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tion for Adult Edue&tion and the North Caro- 
lina Conference on Adult Education, a South- 
eastern Conference on Adult Education will be 
held at the University of North Carolina on 
October 3,4 and 5. Headquarters will be at the 
Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Tue formal opening of George Pepperdine 
College, an institution for higher education at 
Los Angeles, Calif., will be held on September 
2], Batsell Baxter, formerly president of 
Abilene Christian College, Texas, is president 
of the college. Governor Merriam will be the 
chief speaker at the dedication ceremonies. 


Tue San Francisco Museum of Art has re- 
ceived a grant of $7,500 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for a program of 
adult education. This will consist of a course 
in art appreciation at the museum ineluding 
fundamentals of seeing and drawing, history 
of art, esthetics and application of art, and an 
extension service to cities and towns of northern 
California. The course at the museum will be 
weekly two-hour sessions of lecture, demonstra- 
tion, experiment and discussion for thirty weeks, 
beginning in Oetober. An extension program 
consists of a cireuit of six exhibitions and one 
lecture during the season for libraries, clubs and 
other organizations in northern California. The 
exhibitions, which will be shown for two weeks 
each at each place, inelude both color repro- 
ductions and original works of contemporary 
and historie art. 


Tue Council of Phi Beta Kappa has approved 
applications for chapters by George Washington 
University, the University of Buffalo, Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore.; the College of St. Cath- 
erine, St. Paul, Minn.; the Pennsylvania State 
College, Washington and Jefferson College, the 
University of Florida, Birmingham-Southern 
College and the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

A JUNIOR year in Mexico will be conducted by 
Smith College for the first time this autumn. 
According to the New York Sun, it has been 
organized to take the place of the usual year 
spent in Spain for juniors majoring in Spanish. 
Miss Katherine P. Reding, assistant professor of 
Spanish, has been named director of the group 
in Mexico. Students in good standing who have 
elected French, German, Italian or Spanish, as 
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majors, may spend their junior year abroad in 
the respective countries. The director of each 
group is granted by the college full control in 
matters of behavior and discipline with the 
agreement of the students and their parents. 
The first group of juniors to study abroad went 
to France in 1925. The junior year in Spain 
was established in 1930, and has been continued 
until the present internal unrest. The year in 
Mexico is planned to cover ten months, from 
September to July. The students will first go 
to Guadalajara, an old Mexican city near the 
coast, where they will become familiar with the 
language. On October 1 they will go to Mexico 
City for courses at the University of Mexico. 
The course of study will include the work in art 
and archeology, as well as in the Spanish lan- 
guage and literature. Mexican literature, art 
and civilization will also be studied. During the 
year, the group will have the opportunity to 
visit places of interest and to see modern de- 
velopments. 


Unper a recent federal law, a group of teach- 
ers of Nuevo Leon and Monterrey, Mexico, has 
organized and has applied for federal teachers 
insurance, by which all teachers who receive 
more than a hundred and sixty pesos salary a 
month may set aside two pesos every fifteen 
days, having it deducted from their salaries for 
the purpose of building up an insurance fund 
for any beneficiary they may name. 


A Press InstiTUTE has been established in the 
University of Paris, under the presidency of the 
rector, M. Charléty. It will make a thorough 
study of all problems connected with the history, 
rights, political function, social and economic 
life and technical conditions of the national 
press. 


EXTENSION and improvement of the free li- 
brary system in New South Wales, according to 
the Associated Press, is under consideration by 
a special committee to recommend legislation. 
The free library movement was given an im- 
petus by the visit last year of an investigator 
from the Carnegie Foundation of the United 
States. He reported adversely on the present 
provisions for free libraries, in New South 
Wales and in other Australian states. David 
Drummond, Minister for Education for New 
South Wales, stated that during his visit abroad 
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last year he had examined library systems and 
found much lacking in the New South Wales 
situation. While some persons are impatient 
to put into operation at once some scheme of 
library extension, he believes that it is wiser 
to have a well-thought-out and coordinated plan. 
The cooperation of local governing bodies is 
held essential to success. 


StupENT duels, conforming to the National 
Socialist code of honor, which demands sword- 
point satisfaction for the slightest reflection on 
personal honor and extends the same right to 
the entire German population, were, according 
to The New York Times, forbidden in a decree 
issued on August 23. All students fighting duels 
will be punished under the German student or- 
ganization’s penal code. Formerly dueling was 
a treasured, though illegal tradition of the old 
student corps, and dueling scars across the face 
were a token of academic training. The Na- 
tional Socialist movement ,won over the student 
corps by a promise to legalize dueling, but it 
has now been decided to be against the interest 
of the state. 


DEvASTATION of the National Central Univer- 
sity at Nanking by Japanese air raids has been 
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protested in a cable dispatched on September 29 
by Dr. Lo Chia-luen, chancellor of the univer. 
sity, to the Committee on International Intel- 
lectual Cooperation at Geneva. The cable as 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune fo)- 
lows: “The National Central University repeat- 
edly has been bombed by Japanese planes. On 
August 19 and 20, three tons of explosives were 
dropped on the campus. Machine gun fire 
turned the library into a beehive. Two labora- 
tories were burned and the girls’ dormitory 
ruined. The dean of women narrowly escaped 
death. In the second attack, the experimental 
high school and grade school attached to the 
university were destroyed. Several faculty 
homes are a heap of ruins. Sinee this is not the 
first time the Japanese military has tried to 
destroy academic institutions, such a deliberate 
attack with huge quantities of high explosives 
against a university can not but be interpreted 
as a threat to the destruction of civilization in 
general and academic institutions in particular. 
In the name of the entire faculty and student 
body, I hereby request you to make such atro- 
cious acts known to the entire world, especially 
to those concerned with the intellectual activi- 
ties of mankind.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SOME IDEAS WORTH TRYING! 
DurinG the last few weeks we have been 
literally swamped with an avalanche of com- 
mencement addresses. We have been forced to 
sit through them, listen to them over the radio 
and read them in our daily newspapers. If this 
overdose affects you as it does me, you too must 
believe that the greatest problem we have is to 
get out from under all the behavior formulas 
laid down by well-meaning orators. One thing 
stands out, however, in all these talks. Their 
universal battle ery seems to be, “you are now 
entering the great outer world.” We are to 
start anew, they inform us, we are to be appren- 
tices in the great game of life from which we 
have been safely and wisely sheltered while pre- 
paring for it. We are going out on our own 
now, and the prayers and tears of our sponsors 
are heard from coast to coast. 


1 Address before convention of National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers, Detroit, Michigan, June 
29-July 1. 





I propose that the first thing we do in this 
convention is to take issue with this premise. 
With thousands of youths of our ages traveling 
the highways of the country “on the bum,” ‘vith 
more than half of the condemned men in our 
state prisons under 21 years of age, with many 
schools prematurely closed, with instructional 
methods curtailed by taxpayer league drives, 
with a rapidly increasing juvenile delinquency, 
it is my contention that we have been facing and 
have entered into the great outer world a long 
time ago. In fact, we are now veterans in that 
battle of life. Just as we have in our speed 
mania and scientifie progress shortened the 
traveling time between geographic locations, so 
have we shortened the period of time between 
birth and the assumption of citizenship. The 
problems which to-day are labeled youth prob- 
lems were adult problems yesterday. Each suc- 
ceeding generation faces these problems earlier 
than did the preceding generation. 
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Let us put an end, therefore, to all this talk 

of the great beyond and our apprenticeship in 
the life to come. Let us boldly announce and 
prove that we have undergone that apprentice- 
ship. Let us in this convention evaluate our 
status as youth leaders, not as having been 
trained for something to come but as having 
actually participated in life and already written 
part of our civie records. 
“IT come here as a representative of a school- 
voverning body based on this philosophy—a gov- 
ernment so conceived and executed that it has 
brought about an adult acceptance undreamt of 
by its founders. My school, the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, completely covers a city block 
in the heart of downtown Milwaukee. It is six 
stories high and in its rooms has every basic 
industrial and social ageney represented. We 
have grade school, high school and college 
courses. Our 16,000 students range from 14 to 
65, from fifth-grade edueations to Ph.D.’s. Some 
of them are from county relief homes, some from 
the Gold Coast palaces. All walks and stations 
of life, all abilities unite in our student citizenry. 
And it is in that group that student self-govern- 
ment based on the philosophy of stressing only 
social consciousness and cooperation was intro- 
duced. We admit that only the unique, unprece- 
dented opportunity for experimentation offered 
us in this school, unique in itself and its com- 
position, made it possible for us to try many of 
the practices we set up—but the record of those 
experunents and the work of our student govern- 
uent—we modestly offer here to-day as some- 
thing worth trying. We believe we have a con- 
tribution to this eonvention—a story of seven 
years of sueeessful student self-government. 

Ours is a school council, not a student council. 


It is a cooperative government of students and 
teachers, all powerful in its school control and 
1) per cent. demoeratie. It is not a rule-making 
holy—the golden rule represents its lone statute. 
It initiates and supervises all school business 


with the exception of purely educational sched- 
ules. We haven’t a single monitor in our school. 
Uperating as we do on the principle of instilling 
in every individual social consciousness and civic 
responsibility, policemen hold no part in our 
pleture, Daily we have morning and afternoon 
assemblies of 2,000 students at one time, com- 
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pletely student supervised and commonly with- 
out a single faculty guest. Our corridors are 
unpatrolled, our classrooms unsupervised should 
a teacher leave them. After seven years, we 
submit that each and every student has assumed 
the adult obligation of citizenship and has 
proven the wisdom of our undertaking. 

The greatest test of our system would be at 
that time when the student leaves the school. 
His reactions, and his role in later civic life 
would well indicate the permanency of our 
method. Five years ago, two years after our 
school government had been created, graduate 
members of our student officers united volun- 
tarily into an organization called, the Alumni 
Council. Meeting each week on Thursday 
nights, these former student officers offer their 
services to their school and community. Their 
constitution pledges them to this spirit of so- 
cially conscious cooperation, to the propagation 
of their school’s fame and educational philoso- 
phies and to the service of their community. 
The Alumni Council has inaugurated leadership 
classes in which they are instructed by accepted 
community leaders in the art of civie direction. 
They practice this leadership by forming a 
blanket residence group in the city of Milwau- 
kee, from which at a moment’s notice their school 
might select a neighbor member of any school 
student and cause a good-will visit to the stu- 
dent’s home. Last year we performed one good- 
will visit for the school for every day in the year. 
Here again is an idea worth trying—volunteer 
community service by trained youth leaders. 

From this Alumni Council come two other 
thoughts—two other projects worth trying. 
First, active participation in the solution of the 
problem of educational democracy. Most of us 
have been fortunate in having had it possible for 
us to secure an education. However, unfor- 
tunately, many, many youths of our ages have 
found these opportunities barred to them. Eco- 
nomie pressure has forced many youths to labor 
at an early age and deny themselves these oppor- 
tunities. In Wisconsin, in our vocational school, 
there has arisen the principle of making, by 
required school attendance, education available 
to all. We have placed the poorer youth who 
wants to go to school on a fair competitive basis 
with the youth who does not want to go to school 
and so ean offer an employer full-time labor. 
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We, the Alumni Council, are devoted to this 
work and see many possible ramifications of this 
principle of equality of educational opportunity. 
I briefly mentioned, before, the curtailed school 
years and smaller budgets. This again interests 
We have taken up this question 
and are thoroughly convinced that the answer to 
this problem is an educational propaganda 
movement as strong if not stronger than any 
enemy lobbies in existence. By our work, by 
our publications, by our thoughts and actions— 
we seek to make our community school-minded 
—we have appointed ourselves watchdogs of 
education’s rights. That is another idea worth 
trying at this convention. If this idea could be 
adopted nationally by this organization, the pic- 
ture of closed schools and abbreviated curricula 
would be brightened over night. 

The second and to me crowning idea worth 
trying that has come from our Alumni Council 
is the Kelley Plan. We have affectionately 
named this project after our dean and mentor, 
Earl C. Kelley. While we heartily applaud with 
the rest of the nation our gang-busting G-Men 
and their relentless warfare on crime, we main- 
tain that the real solution to the growing crimi- 
nal problem is that of preventing the criminal 
—striking at the root of crime, juvenile delin- 
Recently, I read that over 300,000 
people now living in this country would be 
murdered, that 3,000,000 crimes would be com- 
mitted this year, and that juvenile responsibility 
for these deeds would be almost unbelievably 
large. Well, we propose in our small way to do 
our bit to lower these figures. Each member of 
our group is adopting one or two youngsters 
named by Milwaukee social agencies as having 
Our mem- 
bers will intimately associate themselves with 
these youngsters, and by big-brother and big- 
sister council and companionship over a period 
of years, we hope to kill anti-social tendencies 


us very much. 


quency. 


shown distinct pre-delinquent traits. 


and ineuleate the principle of socially conscious 
cooperation, the basic answer to crime. This, I 
believe, is a worthy idea for this group’s con- 
sideration, and we offer it to you for your 1938 
program. 

Once more, then, may I repeat, we offer to 
this convention as ideas worth trying—first, a 
firm declaration and assumption of the active 
citizenship of youth, second, a basing of our 
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student governments on the principle of socially 
conscious cooperation and community leader. 
ship, third, an active interest and militant par- 
ticipation in educational lobbying, and finally, 
the Kelley plan of juvenile pre-delinquency a. 
tacts to prevent crime. Embody these thoughts 
in this convention—make them part of the 1938 
program—and my opening challenge that we 
are citizens in fact will be justified. 


CuHar.es F. Merten, 
President, Alumni Council 
MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


THE CLUTCHES OF CHAMPIONSHIP 
Eacu fall the American people are clutched 
by national hero worship of the great god foot- 
ball. Somehow it has clutched the life of the 
average American citizen more tenaciously than 
have the other sports which he engages in. 
Much of this is due to the fact that football 
has held a place of major importance in his 
education. Many a man will proudly tell you 
that were it not for the interest he had in this 
game during his high-school days he would never 
had stayed in school until his graduation. 
Through football, which greatly appeals to the 
adolescent’s respect for physical strength, his 
enjoyment of hero worship and his admiration 
for good team-work, is created and cherished a 
feeling of loyalty and love for his school which 
will be rekindled occasionally all during his life. 
To a large extent the alumni of a college con- 
tinue their interest in “the dear old Alma Mater” 
through the school’s prowess on the football field. 
Home-coming day, the recognized alumni day 
of each college or university, is planned to be a 
climax to the football season. Few alumni leave 
the home-coming festivities with any other 
realization of the school’s present contribution 
to society than the one secured at the game. 
Is it any wonder then that the sons and daugh- 
ters of the “old grads” choose their colleges ac- 
cording to football ratings? To secure this in- 
formation the youngster has only to ask dad or 
to read the sport section of the average news- 
paper. To secure knowledge of what the school 
ean offer him in other fields he must dig the 
information out of college catalogues, which to 
the uninitiated are extremely difficult to under- 
stand. 
The college realizes how securely football has 
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clutehed it and how dependent for enrolment 
and financial support the school is upon its 
athletic record. That contributions from the 
alumni come more readily when “the dear old 
Alma Mater” is in the limelight of success must 
he recognized, for a portion of the money the 
“old grads” make betting finds its way back to 
the school’s treasury. As a result the college 
spends an overwhelming amount on athletics 
and justifies it as advertising. The best coaches 
available are seeured even at a sacrifice to the 
rest of the school, and the most outstanding 
high-school players of the region are solicited 


upon graduation and financially aided to attend. 
Colleges may well feel they will choke from the 
clutch football has upon their throats, but the 


effect of the sport on institutions of higher 
learning is much less than it ean be on a small 
town high school. 

I have taught in such a high school for a 
number of years, and during this time I have 


watched the school’s football team climb from 
the cellar position in the district league to the 
top—the holder of six league and three consecu- 
tive state championships. Football has been 


clutching at our throats frantically for a long 
time, and we are gasping for breath. We are 


hoping for release; yet fearful lest we get it. 
Naturally people in such a community develop 
very strong feelings for or against the game. 


The majority are “all for football” and will 
sacrifice everything for it. High-school students 
will take part in no school aetivity that will in 
any Way interfere with their participation either 
as a player, a “bench warmer” or a spectator. 
Neither will they aeecept jobs outside of school 
hours if these in any way conflict with their foot- 
ball activities. Towns-people will find money to 
attend every game, even if it means that they 
sacrifice money for all other amusements and, 
in many eases, the actual necessities of life. 
Business men unquestionably close their places 
of business for two hours or more each Saturday 
when the team plays at home. Many of them 
manage to find time to wateh the daily “work- 
outs” of the squad from four to six. Towns- 
people gladly furnish ears to take the players to 
fames out of town or contribute money to secure 
‘special train to take boys and boosters to their 
destination. They give a banquet at the close 
of the season for the team and present each 
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member with a tiny gold football and an em- 
blemed sweater. Each year the boosters finance 
the education of several boys “imported” to play. 
Football can not demand too much. 

However, even in a town so hypnotized a noisy 
minority conscientiously, consistently and ever- 
lastingly wails that football is a menace to the 
player, the school, the town and the state. As 
time goes on more join the ranks and people 
begin to realize that state championship is not 
an unmixed blessing. 

As a high-school teacher I have taught most 
of the “football stars” and have come to realize 
what the sport means to them individually and 
asateam. As a director of school plays I have 
had a continual struggle to arouse interest and 
to find time for what should be one of the school 
and town’s major interests. As a citizen of the 
community I have seen the amount of money 
spent upon admission to games and upon the 
indigestible “hot dogs” and “pop” and worse 
than indigestible liquor that always finds its 
way to the bleachers. But also have I, time and 
again, been thrilled by that feeling of good-will, 
pride and loyalty that clean, well-played foot- 
ball arouses. Consequently, I have come to see 
clearly the effect championship football has 
upon our lives. 

Probably the group most affected is the high- 
school team and it is they who, rightly so, have 
gained the most. Each member has learned to 
appreciate and enjoy a game that will doubt- 
less bring him pleasure in the years to come even 
when he can enjoy it only as a spectator. He 
has learned to play it well—has achieved that 
mental and muscular coordination that must 
come when play after play “clicks.” He has 
learned to work with his fellow team-mates, to 
follow the directions of the coach and to ignore 
tactfully those of the all too interested boosters 
who coach from the side lines during each prac- 
tice. He has learned to accept hero worship, 
success and praise gracefully, and this is one of 
his major gains and one too many successful 
people never learn as he has learned in the give 
and take of football. The player who gives his 
best on the field also gives his best in the class- 
room, and the better work the team does the 
better classroom work does each player. Many 
of these boys, who are a decided credit to the 
school in more than their football records, would 
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not be in school were it not for championships, 
for this interest helps to carry them through 
those trying years when so many drop out. 
Often good players have opportunities to go to 
college which they would not have except for 
their football records. Last but not least are 
the good health habits formed by the boys in 
training. Good food, the correct amount of 
sleep and vigorous exercise bring boys through 
the season in better health than they began it. 

Nevertheless, championship carries its penal- 
ties for the player. Chief among these and 
affecting all members is the responsibility of 
knowing that money is bet on the game. This 
puts a nervous strain upon the player that is 
beyond the responsibility that high-school 
youngsters should bear. It takes away the joy 
of playing and substitutes a feverish excite- 
ment and dread of losing that is not good for 
the high-school lad. Some individuals are 
forced to play who positively suffer because of 
it. No able-bodied bo? would dare to refuse 
“to go out for football” if the coach thought 
him “good material’ without being ostracized 
by the school and town, even though he himself 
has an active dislike for the game. One excel- 
lent quarterback who played three years on the 
first team admitted that he hated to play and 
wanted to participate in dramatics, debates and 
musie but could never do so beeause they always 
conflicted with football schedules. There is also 
the likable lad who does not have the ability 
to go through high school in four years who be- 
cause he is a good player finds his life made 
miserable by the coach, teachers, principal and 
boosters who try to keep him from failing. On 
the other hand, there is the rather brilliant lad, 
not large enough to play until his junior year, 
who drops a subject and postpones his gradu- 
ation so that he may play an additional season. 
Having more time in school than he knows what 
to do with he makes himself a nuisance and 
acquires bad habits. In no ease should the 
individual be sacrificed for the team. 

Championship clutches the entire school and 
the school gains from the experience. There is 
created a feeling of pride, loyalty and belong- 
ingness that has an indefinable but subtle in- 
fluence for the good. A respect for a job well 
done grows and expresses itself in other depart- 
ments. 
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The disadvantages of the situation loom 
greater each year. In the first place, the schoo] 
sacrifices all other sports—basketball, track, 
swimming and tennis. The season, when run 
through to the state finals, lasts until Christmas, 
To keep the football team in trim during the 
winter, it is necessary for the boys to play on 
the basketball team. Thus the basketball team, 
getting a late start, finishes on the bottom rung 
of the district league ladder. In the spring in- 
stead of entering into track contests the school 
concentrates upon spring football. Not enough 
time can be devoted to other spring sports to 
arouse either interest or achievement. What is 
true with sports is true with all extra-curricular 
activities. It is almost impossible to find a time 
when boys can take part in school plays, and 
any director knows the handicap in trying to 
produce plays without strong male leads. Glee 
clubs, orchestra and band face the same problem. 
Debating and declamations are not even at- 
tempted. The school has no newspaper. Pep 
assemblies are the only ones for which there is 
much enthusiasm. Yes, our school is in the 
clutches of championship. 

And the town likewise. So much easy money 
has been made betting on the team by the town’s 
boosters that they have fairly run wild. To 
their surprise they found the last season quite 
unsuccessful, for it was impossible to find any 
one who would bet against the team. The group, 
of course, is now loud in its lamentations that 
championship can be carried too far. Our town 
has enjoyed being in the state sport world lime- 
light for several years, and this gives us all a 
pleasant feeling of superiority and achievement. 
Some business has been brought to the city by 
outsiders attending our games, and special trains 
run frequently have given extra work to our 
railroad men. 

But much money has been spent on football 
that would normally have helped the community 
provide a broader recreational program. Money 
spent for athletics can not be spent for com- 
munity theater presentations, excellent orches- 
tras and able lecturers that the town supported 
in the years before championships. Somehow 
the more enthusiastic a crowd waxes over sports 
the less interest it has in the more cultural 
pleasures. An overdose of football has acted 


like an opiate on our community; it has dulled 
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our senses to other pleasures and requires more 
and larger doses each year to satisfy our “foot- 
ball doped” systems. 

Championship football has almost strangled 
As the next season approaches, we tremble 


us. 


lest we shall have to console ourselves with the 
words we have often repeated but never really 
believed, “We can’t win forever.” 


Wiuma Scorr 
ALMA, COLORADO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DRAMA ENTERS THE SCHOOLS 

Tue State of Washington is the scene of a 
remarkable experiment in education. The legiti- 
mate drama has been brought into the schools. 

The Washington State Theater offers living 
evidence that children, given the chance, can and 
do appreciate the best that the stage has to offer. 
It has shown that the old masters such as Shakes- 
peare, formerly the bane of school children’s 
lives when foreed upon them by rote memory 
methods in the classroom, ean be brought to life 
and enthusiastically accepted when well acted in 
the schools. 

The movement which has accomplished these 
things stems from the little theater movement, 
which along with the federal theater has helped 
to stimulate a healthy revival in the spoken 
drama. In Seattle the Civie Repertory Theater 
has been operating since 1928. This theater, 
under the able direction of Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
W. James, had presented some 65 productions to 
approximately 200,000 patrons at the end of its 
eighth season. It has built its own theater, a 
beautifully simple brick structure in the uni- 
versity district. 

As early as 1931, the heads of the thriving 
Civic Repertory Theater conferred with school 
authorities regarding the popularization of the 
drama in the schools. That year three special 
matinee performances of “Romeo and Juliet” 
were given before some 750 students from three 
Seattle high schools. Since that time over 10,- 
N00 Seattle students have attended Shakes- 
pearean plays alone, with performances of such 
plays as Goethe’s “Faust” and Ibsen’s “Peer 
Gynt” equally well attended. Students and 
teachers took charge of selling the tickets, and 
classes were dismissed early to allow the stu- 
dents to attend. 

Groups of out-of-town students that eame to 
these Playhouse matinees showed the need for 
extension of the theater’s work. In 1935, there- 
fore, the Playhouse east undertook a trial tour 
'o the neighboring cities of Tacoma and Everett, 


where they played to nearly 3,500 students in 
two performances. 

This brought the new idea into full bloom. 
Why not a permanent program of drama to be 
taken into every part of the state where poten- 
tial attendance justified it? The theater as a 
social and recreational institution had declined 
with the coming of the talking pictures. Over 
75 per cent. of the students who attended the 
matinees had never before seen a legitimate 
stage play done by professionals. Given the 
opportunity, these youngsters became enthusi- 
astic over Shakespeare, to the amazement of 
their own teachers. Miss Mary E. Walters, 
head of the English department in Garfield High 
School, Seattle, reported that after her students 
had seen one of the matinees they literally 
begged to be allowed to study the play in class. 

Out of this background grew the Washington 
State Theater. Burton James of the Repertory 
Theater obtained a grant in aid for a three-year 
experimental period from the humanities divi- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation. The new 
State Theater was set up as a non-profit insti- 
tution under the State Department of Public 
Instruction. A committee of leading educators 
was appointed to formulate policies and to con- 
trol funds. Headquarters were established in a 
new building at 1410 East 41st Street, Seattle. 
Burton James became director of the new proj- 
ect, and Florence Bean James stage director. 
Numerous other actors and technicians were con- 
tributed by the Repertory Theater, but the two 
theaters were kept entirely separate organiza- 
tionally. The State Theater company comprises 
from twenty to fifty members, all experienced 
actors. The theory on which it operates is that 
school children should be given the very best 
according to adult standards of literature and 
acting. “It is easier to educate than to re-edu- 
cate,” says one of the theater’s publications. 

The type of plays that the students themselves 
had been accustomed to putting on were of the 
cheapest type, with entertainment as their sole 
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end. The State Theater took the stand that the 
drama was mainly educational in its values. In 
its first year, 1936-37, the company made two 
extensive tours through the state, playing in 
“The Comedy of Errors” in their first tour and 
in an historical drama of the Northwest, “No 
More Frontier,” on their second. Performances 
were staged in thirty different towns in all parts 
of the state, with a total attendance of 55,396 
students and 12,469 adults. Their travels cov- 
ered 5,500 miles. 

There were difficulties, of course. Some of 
the school officials expected to make money from 
allowing the plays to be presented. The theater 
attempted to get teachers to study the plays in 
class before the company’s arrival, but this was 
not always done. The second play, “No More 
Frontier,” was inferior to “The Comedy of 
Errors” in eliciting favorable responses; the his- 
torical play was nearly three hours long, and dis- 
cipline was not of the best in some cases before 
it was over, especially in the last act, which 
realistically portrayed the contemporary descen- 
dants of the pioneers. The students reacted as 
they customarily reacted to a motion picture, 
with little audience cooperation. 

The methods of operation were simple. The 
State Theater was made available to any com- 
munity, provided that: (1) the schools were 
willing to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
and (2) a potential student audience of 1,000 
was available. The maximum price charged to 
students was twenty-five cents. The theater’s 
income was supplemented by evening perform- 
ances for communities. Of 
course the project was not self-sustaining during 
its first year. The box-office income was about 
half of the total outlay of $37,000 for the year’s 
work, the Rockefeller Foundation making up the 
rest. It is hoped that by the end of the three- 
year experimental period the venture will be 
self-sustaining, with the help of a larger number 
of evening performances for adults and perhaps 
with a small subsidy from the State Department 
of Education. 

Next year the theater plans to stage “The 
Taming of the Shrew” and Sheridan’s “She 
Stoops to Conquer” for the fall and spring 
tours. Plans are being made far ahead of time 
for advance discussions of the plays in the 
schools to which they are coming, and for play- 
writing competitions between classes to stimu- 


adults in some 
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late interest in drama technique. One ultimate 
aim is to present plays dealing with science anq 
modern social problems, but the plays now avail. 
able in these fields are either too bald or too 
slow-moving for student consumption. It is pos- 
sible that in the future a new series of plays 
along these lines will be written for school andj. 
ences, either by local or by national authors, 
For the immediate future, the best of the class. 
ical plays are laying a groundwork for more 
sophisticated appreciation. 

Already indications are that the venture wil] 
become permanent. The drama is a real part of 
the state educational program in Washington. 
The hope of the State Theater staff is that this 
initial experiment will be emulated and in. 
proved on in other parts of the country. 


SELDEN C. MENErEE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

At the George Washington University a new 
plan of study for the undergraduate major will 
be inaugurated this fall, completing a revision of 
the liberal arts program which has been in 
process for some time. The new-type major 
displaces the mere accumulation of course- 
credits as the basis for graduation, substituting 
as the criterion for the granting of the bac- 
calaureate degree the mastery by the student of 
content and method in a field of knowledge. 
The major program of each student will be 
individually formulated and _ supervised by 
faculty members, and independent reading and 
study will play as large a réle in the major dis- 
cipline as will the successful completion of stated 
courses. As evidence that he has attained to the 
mastery of his major field, the student will be 
required in the senior year to pass a written 
examination in his major. 

The new plan expands the character of the 
major, making of it a coordinated approach to 
a broad field of learning rather than a narrow 
specialization confined to one department of 
study. Thus, rather than major in history, ot 
in English, a student may major, for example, 
in international relations, extending over maby 
subjects in the division of the social sciences: 
or he may select a major such as “Americal 
thought and civilization,” which would involve 
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udies not alone in the division of languages 
aa literatures, but in the division of the social 
giences as Well. The traditional fields will be 
retained as majors while the new plan is in the 
experimental stage, but it is expected that the 
plan will be gradually extended to inelude all 
majors offered in the college. Even in the tradi- 
tional fields the new approach and philosophy 
will prevail. 

For the convenience of the student a pro- 


seminar course will be given in each major field, 
ynder the supervision of the division in which 
the major is taken. This course, planned and 


administered by the professor or the department 
of the major subject, will provide advice, gui- 
dance and instruetion for the student in his 
reading, study, laboratory exercises, ete., in 
order to assist him in gaining a coordinated 
knowledge of his field. When registered in this 
course the student will have the privilege of 
visiting any other courses offered in the college. 
This proseminar is not intended as a “eramming 
course.” Its objeet is to present the content and 
methods of the major field as a whole by organ- 
izing and coordinating the knowledge obtained 
in the various formal eourses in the major sub- 
ject, as well as by suggesting material not 
usually included in such courses. 

Motivating the reordering of the university’s 
liberal arts program—of which the new regula- 
tions for the major are a part—is the endeavor 
to get away from the “bookkeeping” methods 
for which the Ameriean college has been criti- 
cized; to place the emphasis upon individualized 
scholarly effort and unified intellectual achieve- 
ment rather than upon the mere accumulation 
of a stated total of miscellaneous and uncoordi- 
nated “units,” “eourse-eredits” or “hours”; and, 
iurther, to ereate between teacher and student 
a “master-apprentice” relationship which will 
offer to the student opportunities for individual 
development under the stimulus of intimate 
contact with mature and scholarly minds. 

Among the plans for attaining these ends 
which have been adopted by various colleges are 
those which center around the tutorial system, 
around “fields of concentration,” “divisional 
examinations,” “the house plan,” “reading for 
honors,” ete. The George Washington Univer- 
sity plan has similar objectives. 

Systematically conceived and comprehensive 
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in its scope, the George Washington University 
plan sets up an educational sequence in the 
liberal arts and sciences which earries the stu- 
dent from the elementary collegiate discipline of 
the junior college through the studies for the 
master’s degree, which is separate and distinet 
from work for the Ph.D. and which is looked 
upon as the rounding out of the liberal arts 
work. 

The junior college of the university, compris- 
ing the freshman and sophomore years, provides 
a broad basis for a liberal education, with 
courses in the four basic fields of English, for- 
eign languages, social studies and sciences, plus 
one or two electives in each year. Within the 
junior college a comprehensive advisory system 
operates. 

Columbian College (the senior college of let- 
ters and sciences), including the junior and 
senior years and the additional year leading to 
the master’s degree, rounds out the program of 
liberal education begun in the junior college and 
brings to a focus educationally the individual 
talents and aptitudes of the student of liberal 
arts. 

The plan for the master’s work is similar in 
aims and administration, as well as in educa- 
tional philosophy, to that for the new under- 
graduate major, but involves greater knowledge 
of the field and greater acquaintance with schol- 
arly methods, as demonstrated by the thesis and 
the results of the master’s examination. 

At the apex of the university’s educational 
structure is the graduate council, which admin- 
isters the professional research work leading to 
the degree of doctor of philosophy and which 
has also been thoroughly reorganized in adminis- 
tration and methods in accordance with a well- 
established fundamental philosophy of its own, 
giving the university one of the most effective 
set-ups for the direction and prosecution of 
scholarly research possessed by any university 
in the country. 

The liberal arts work of the university enjoys 
the highest possible accreditation. The univer- 
sity is on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities and is also accredited by 
its regional accrediting agency, the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


CORRESPONDENT 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE UNITED CHAPTERS OF 
PHI BETA KAPPA 


MEETING in the Deep South for the first time 
in the history of the society, the Council of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa had a 
three-day session in Atlanta, Georgia, on Sep- 
tember 9, 10 and 11, with an attendance of 226 
delegates representing 121 of the 122 chapters of 
the society. The weather was marked both by 
clear skies and by showers; but, as it was not 
too warm, the delegates and guests, totalling 
nearly three hundred at certain sessions, particu- 
larly enjoyed the gracious Southern hospitality 
of the joint hosts—Emory University, Agnes 
Seott College and the University of Georgia. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


This nineteenth triennial meeting was epochal 
for the adoption of complete revision of the 
constitution of the United Chapters. Most vital 
among the changes were the following: 

(1) Recognition was given by the United 
Chapters to the growth and influence of the 
ninety associations or local organizations of 
Phi Beta Kappa members which have developed 
throughout the country chiefly in the cities. In 
addition to the privilege hitherto accorded of 
sending non-voting delegates (one for 25 or 
more members and two for 200 or more mem- 
bers) the associations now receive all the privi- 
leges of chapter delegates except that of partici- 
pating in votes where chapter delegations are 
specifically indicated, as with new chapter char- 
ters and the senate. 

(2) By new articles, permanent establishment 
was made of the seven geographical districts set 
up in 1922 under a by-law. Each district unit 
or conference is composed of chapters and ac- 
credited associations within the district. After 
much debate the council provided in the new 
constitution that, of the twenty-four senators, 
seven shall be representative of the districts; 
and that each district shall select two nominees 
for its representative in the senate to be trans- 
mitted, through the nominating committee, to the 
triennial council for choice along with nominees 
representing the membership at large. “Each 


nominee for senator from a district shall at the 


time of his nomination be a resident of the 
district.” 

(3) The new constitution calls for a triennia| 
report to the council to be made by the senate, 
instead of by the officers as heretofore. 

(4) “The President shall not be eligible for 
reelection.” This change was made, as Chair. 
man Clark, of the Committee on Revision, ex. 
plained, “in order to bestow the honor of the 
presidency of the United Chapters upon 4 
greater number of members who have shown a 
vital interest in the affairs of the society.” 

(5) A chapter was defined as “a society of 
members of Phi Beta Kappa organized in an in- 
stitution of higher learning and empowered to 
confer membership.” For the granting of a 
chapter charter, an application must have the 
recommendation of the senate and a vote of “at 
least two thirds of the chapters represented at 
a regular session of the council,” each chapter 
casting one vote. Similar provision was made 
for the suspension of a charter in the event of 
“serious deterioration in the sheltering institu- 
tion.” 

(6) The council voted to retain an article in 
the old constitution declaring that the rights or 
privileges now exercised by existing chapters 
are not restricted or abridged “except as ex- 
pressly provided in this Constitution.” A num- 
ber of delegates of chapters holding charters 
which precede the formation of the United 
Chapters in 1883 recorded dissent from certain 
articles. The passage of the constitution as a 
whole was, however, practically unanimous. 

(7) The one change of importance in the 
by-laws was in respect to the provisions of the 
chapter constitution. Over these there was 2 
spirited debate. The phrasings in question 
were finally adopted as follows: 

The members in course shall be elected primarily 
on the basis of broad cultural interests and scholarly 
achievements. The number of undergraduates 
elected from any class, including any who may be 
elected in their junior year, shall not exceed 1) 
per cent. of those expected to receive liberal bache- 
lor degrees in that class. Only those students whose 
work has been definitely liberal in character shall 
be eligible to election as members in course. 

The chapter shall determine the courses or work 
which shall be considered liberal in character, that 
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-. studies designed principally for a knowledge or 
inderstanding or appreciation of the natural and 
~oeial world in whieh we live, as contrasted with 
training intended principally to develop skill or 


vocational techniques. The chapter may take into 
consideration the results of such methods as honors 

and comprehensive examinations and also the 
opinions of teachers and administrative officers con- 
cerning the charaeter, capacity, scholarly achieve- 
ments, breadth of interest and general promise of 
each student under consideration. Graduates of the 
institution of not less than ten years’ standing, who 
since graduation have given clear evidence of the 
possession of distinguished scholarly capacities, by 
contributions in the fields of the humane sciences 
and letters or by works of pure literature, may be 
elected to alumni membership. .. . 


Provision is made for honorary membership 
for “men and women not graduates of the col- 
love” who have given evidence of achievements 
similar to those specified for alumni membership. 
As to both alumni and honorary memberships, 
the stipulation is that “the number elected in any 
triennium should be strictly limited by the chap- 
ter by-laws.” 

The report of the Council Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution and By-laws was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Mr. John Kirkiand 
Clark, the distinguished New York lawyer and 
member of the senate of the United Chapters. 
Glowing tributes to Mr. Clark’s services in the 
three years’ work of the committee and on the 
floor of the council were paid by the members of 
the committee, by individual delegates and by the 
council in a formal] resolution expressing appre- 
cation and thanks. 

The personnel of the committee on revision, 
appointed at the Cincinnati meeting in 1934, in- 
cluded three senators and representatives of the 
seven districts: Mr. Clark; President Theodore 
Il. Jack, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; 
former Dean Roseoe Pound, of the Harvard Law 
School; Professor Wilber E. Bradt, of the 
State College of Washington; Professor Miller 
D. Steever, of Lafayette College; Dean Thomas 
J. Wilson, of the University of North Carolina; 
Professor William T. Hastings, of Brown Uni- 
versity; President Raymond Walters, of the 
University of Cineinnati; Professor Clifford M. 
Hicks, of the University of Nebraska; Presi- 
dent John C. Futrall, of the University of 
Arkansas. Mr. Edwin H. Burgess, of New 
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York City, a Washington State College alumnus, 
“sat with the committee as a potential alternate 
for Professor Bradt.” 


INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING CHARTERS 


After investigation of forty-five colleges and 
universities during the past three years by the 
Committee on Qualifications, the committee and 
the senate recommended that charters for chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa be granted to eight new 
institutions. The council voted favorably on all 
eight as follows: Birmingham-Southern College; 
University of Buffalo; University of Florida; 
George Washington University; Pennsylvania 
State College; Reed College; College of St. 
Catherine; Washington and Jefferson College. 

In addition the council voted to grant chapter 
charters to two institutions where Phi Beta 
Kappa sections existed: Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege (for men) and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

It is of interest that the College of St. Cath- 
erine, Minnesota, is the first Catholic college to 
receive a Phi Beta Kappa chapter. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS, OFFICERS, Ere. 


At the business session of the morning of Sep- 
temper 11, the following were elected senators 
of Phi Beta Kappa for 1937-43: Frank Ayde- 
lotte, president of Swarthmore College; George 
Henry Chase, professor of archeology and dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University; Guy Stanton Ford, pro- 
fessor of history and dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota; William 
Thomson Hastings, professor of English and 
chairman of the department, Brown Univer- 
sity; Will David Howe, editor and director, 
Charles Seribner’s Sons; James Ross McCain, 
president of Agnes Scott College; Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson, professor of English and dean 
of Smith College; Frederick Morgan Padelford, 
professor of English and dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Washington; Roscoe 
Pound, professor of jurisprudence and formerly 
dean of the Harvard Law School; John James 
Tigert, president of the University of Florida; 
Osear MeMurtrie Voorhees, historian of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa; Raymond 
Walters, president of the University of Cinein- 
nati (1937-1940); Goodrich Cook White, pro- 
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fessor of psychology, dean of the college of arts 
and sciences and dean of the Graduate School, 
Emory University; Mary Emma Woolley, for- 
of Mount Holyoke College 
(honorary senator for life). 

Officers of the United Chapters were elected 
by the council as follows: President, Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, New York State commis- 
sioner of education; Vice-President, Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson, of Smith College; Secretary, 
William Allison Shimer, of New York City; 
Treasurer, Whitney H. Shepardson, of New 
York City. 

Members of the nominating committee were 
elected to serve as follows: Term of nine years, 
Dumas Malone, of the Harvard Chapter, C. Mil- 
dred Thompson, of the Vassar chapter, and Roy 
C. Flickinger, of the State University of Iowa 
Chapter; term of six years, Philip Davidson, of 
Agnes Scott Chapter, Donald P. Bean, of the 
University of Chicago chapter, and Edna D. 
Romig, of the University of Colorado Chapter; 
term of three years, Mildred G. Christian, of 
the Tulane Chapter, Russell B. Miller, of the 
Ohio Wesleyan Chapter, and Mendal G. Framp- 
ton, of the Pomona Chapter. 


merly president 


OTHER BUSINESS 


Dr. Graves presided at the business sessions 
of the council. The reports of Dr. Clark Suth- 
erland Northup, of Cornell University, as presi- 
dent, of Dr. Shimer as secretary, of Dr. W. 
Randolph Burgess as treasurer and of Dr. Voor- 
hees as historian were presented at the opening 
session. 

It was shown that the American Scholar, the 
admirable quarterly magazine, has passed the 
financial break-even point, “but that the Key 
Reporter has not yet reached that point.” Con- 
tinuation of both for the next triennium was 
authorized. 

A statistical table, printed in the delegate’s 
manual, disclosed that of the total 102,887 men 
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and women elected to Phi Beta Kappa since its 
foundation in 1776, there are 80,555 living, of 
whom 47,652 are men and 32,903 are women. 

Among the resolutions passed at the closine 
session of the council was one expressing hearty 
appreciation of the hospitality of Emory ei. 
versity, Agnes Seott College, the University of 
Georgia, the local committee on arrangements 
and the management of the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, where all but one of the sessions were 
held. Entertainment included a tea, a barbecue, 
sight-seeing trips and music by the Glee Clubs 
of Emory University and of Agnes Seott 
College. 

ADDRESSES BEFORE THE CoUNCIL 


Dr. S. V. Sanford, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia, weleomed the delegates 
on the morning of September 9. Dr. Harvey W. 
Cox, president of Emory, presided at the eve- 
ning session of September 9. The toastmaster 
at the triennial banquet on the evening of Sep- 
tember 10 was Dr. M. L. Brittain, president of 
the Georgia School of Technology. 

There were four formal addresses. At the 
evening session of September 9, Dr. Dumas 
Malone, director of the Harvard University 
Press and editor of the “Dictionary of American 
Biography,” spoke on “The South in American 
Achievement,” and Dr. Howard W. Odun, pro- 
fessor of sociology and director of the Institute 
for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, spoke on “Research and 
Reality.” 

The addresses at the banquet were “A Brief 
Survey of Higher Education in the South,” by 
Dr. James R. McCain, president of Agnes Scott 
College, and “An Outsider Looks at Education,” 
by John Kirkland Clark, president of the New 
York State Board of Law Examiners and vice- 
president of the Bar Association of the City of 
New York. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SCHOLARSHIP AS A FACTOR IN 
TEACHING SUCCESS 
THE purpose of this study was to determine 
the relationship between scholarship as mea- 








sured by university grades and teaching suecess 
as evaluated by principals and superintendents. 
Judging from the literature pertaining to this 
problem, very little relationship would be ex 
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pected to exist between scholarship and teaching 
_ycess. The majority of writers who contend 
‘hat excellence in scholarship is not a requisite 
weessful teaching do so on the basis of 
evidence furnished by the coefficient of correla- 
Because most of the correlations are low, 

ne have argued that the relationship between 


«holarship and teaching is practically nil. The 
present writer entertains a strong suspicion that 
is variable errors of measurement in teacher 
ratings and university grades probably account 
for the low correlations. It is also likely that 
the homogeneous nature of the two groups with 
respect to scholarship and intelligence may be 
responsible for the discouragingly low coeffi- 
cients of correlation. 

In order to test out these hypotheses a study 
was made of the data available in the teacher 
placement bureau of the University of Ne- 
beaska. It is the practice of this bureau to 

low up every teacher placed by requesting 
the superintendent or prineipal under whose 
supervision the teacher is working to rate the 
teacher in seven traits. These traits are as fol- 

teaching results; II1—teaching meth- 

classroom management ; [V—student- 
teacher relations; V—growing possibilities as a 
VI—cooperation and professional at- 
titude; VI[—personal qualities. A score of 1 
in a trait represents a superior rating, 2 is very 
good, 3 is average, 4 is below average but not 
failing, and 5 is very unsatisfactory. After the 
superintendent has rated the teacher, the rating 
scale is returned to the teacher placement bureau 
at the university. 

The rating seales which have been filled out 
and returned by the superintendents are as- 
signed letter grades by the director of the de- 
partment of edueational service. A teacher re- 
ceiving all “I’s” is given an “S” (superior) 
rating; one receiving mostly “2’s” is given a “G” 
good) rating; one receiving mostly “3’s” is 
riven an “A” (average) rating; and one consist- 
ing mostly of “4’s” and “5’s” with some “3’s” is 
givena “P” (poor) rating. 

In this study a comparison was made between 
the scholastie averages of those in the superior 
zroup with the scholastic averages of those in 
t Only teachers in academic 
lelds were included, inasmuch as the criteria of 


} 
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teacher ; 


ie inferior group. 
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success in the academie and non-academic fields 
are somewhat different. Since 1931 a total of 46 
teachers in the academic fields received “P” 
ratings, and 115 received “S” ratings. All the 
first group and one hundred of the latter group, 
whose records were available, were included in 
this investigation. 
TABLE I 


RESULTS REPORTED IN TERMS OF MEANS, STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS AND DIFFERENCES 








Superior Inferior 





Standard deviation 
Standard error of mean .. 
Difference between means. . 
Standard error of difference 


2.76 
1.00 





The results in terms of means, standard devi- 
ations and differences are reported in Table I. 
University grades are reported in terms of per- 
centages, a grade of 60 being considered passing. 
Roughly speaking, a grade between 60 and 70 is 
considered a D, one from 70 to 80 a C, one from 
80 to 90 a B, and one from 90 to 100 an A. The 
average university grade for all students is about 
78. The difference between the averages of the 
two groups studied in this investigation is 2.76 
times the standard error of the difference. The 
variability of the inferior group is somewhat 
greater than it is in the superior group. 


TABLE II 
RESULTS REPORTED IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGES 








Superior Inferior 


Score 





f Per cent. 
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In Table II the results are stated in terms of 
percentages. Almost a third of the inferior 
group had scholastic averages below 80, while 
only 11 per cent. of the superior group had 
averages below this point. At the other end of 
the distribution we note that 13 per cent. of the 
inferior group and 19 per cent. of the superior 
group had averages above 90. It is readily ap- 
parent that low scholastic averages are much 
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more characteristic of the inferior group than of 
the superior group. 

The correlation between teaching success as 
estimated by superintendents and scholastie sue- 
cess as measured by university grades is .314, 
using biserial r as the measure of relationship. 
This correlation is somewhat higher than the 
average of those reported in previous studies. 
Due to the homogeneity of the two groups and 
the errors of measurement involved in the eri- 
teria employed, a higher coefficient of correla- 
tion could hardly be expected. 

The personnel records of the six highest rank- 
ing individuals in the inferior group were ex- 
amined in order to determine the probable causes 
of their inability to rate high in the estimation 
of their superintendents. Of these six highest 
ranking individuals three were given poor rat- 
ings because of inability to discipline their 
classes. Two were given low ratings without 
the specific causes of inferiority being stated 
by the superintendents who did the rating. 
The case of the sixth teacher was a very peculiar 
one. After having had successful experience 
teaching in an elementary school she obtained 
a position in a high school. Physies was one 
of the subjects which she was required to teach 
in spite of the fact that her university tran- 
script failed to indicate that she took physics 
in college. Her superintendent rated her as in- 
ferior because she had a tendency to work inde- 
pendently of others, but this may have been the 
result rather than the cause of her failure in 
teaching. 

It is evident from the case histories to which 
brief reference has been made and from the data 
in general that high scholarship alone does not 
insure teaching success. An interest in people 
and an ability to cooperate with others are ex- 
ceedingly important traits in a teacher. These 
data also emphasize the need for careful place- 
ment of teachers. It should be remembered that 
a teacher must fit into a total situation in which 
the personalities of other teachers, the educa- 
tional philosophy of the superintendent, the 
community atmosphere and the personalities of 
the students are instrumental in conditioning the 
teacher’s success. If all these factors could have 
been considered in the cases described, it is 
highly probable that the results would have been 
much different. In fairness to the placement 
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bureau it should be mentioned that the teacher 
mentioned last in the preceding paragraph wag q 
engaged by the board of education without the — 
recommendation of the director of the depart. 
ment of educational service. In this case, lack 
of subject-matter preparation, in spite of a high 
scholarship rating, appears to be the real cange 
of failure. 

On the basis of the evidence presented, the 
following conclusions appear to be tenable: 

(1) The majority of the teachers in this study 
who were rated as superior by their superinten- 
dents are above average in scholarship. 

(2) While the average scholarship of the in. 
ferior group is above the average scholarship of 
the university population, more in this group 
than in the superior group had university ayer- 
ages below 80. 

(3) In order to be placed, a teacher must be 
at least average in scholarship. In other words, 
average scholarship is taken for granted when 
a teacher is recommended for a position. Henee, 
it really is a very important factor in teaching 
suecess—more so than the statistical data would 
indicate. 

(4) Scholarship alone does not insure teach- — 
ing suecess. The ability to get along with people 
is a very important trait in a teacher. 

(5) Teaching success is conditioned by many 
factors. All these should be considered in so far 
as possible when a teacher is recommended for a 
position. If placement could be done properly, 
failure in teaching, as judged by superinten- 
dents, would be even more uncommon than it is 
at the present time. 

Dewey B. Sturt 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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